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INTRODUCTORY 

Seven  years  ago, -i.e.  in  1914.  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust,  in  pursuance  of  the  far-sighted  policy  of  their  founder,  the  late 
Mr  Andrew  Carnegie,  invited  Prof.  W,  G.  S.  Adams,  Gladstone  Professor 
of  Political  Theory  and  Institutions  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  condition  of  Puhlic  Libraries  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  submit  recommendations.  That  Report — in  addition  to 
being  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  facts  and  figures — contained  two  main 
recommendations: — (1)  that  an  indispensable  reform  in  the  Borough 
Library  Law  was  the  removal  of  the  penny-rate  limitation,  and  (2)  that  it 
was  vitally  important  to  extend  to  rural  areas  the  advantages  hitherto 
limited  (in  practice)  to  the  larger  centres  of  population. 

The  Trustees  whole-heartedly  adopted  both  these  recommendations 
and  immediately  entered  upon  a  campaign  to  give  effect  to  them.  The 
early  results  are  surveyed  in  the  first  of  the  papers  delivered  at  the 
Conference.  (Paper  by  Mr  A.  L.  Hetherington,  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Trustees  1914-1919  :  see  p.  15  below.) 

In  1919  (May)  there  came  into  effect  in  Scotland  the  Education  Act 
of  1918,  Section  5,  which  gave  necessary  powers  to  County  Education 
Authorities  to  maintain  Public  Library  systems.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  analogous  powers  were  given  to  County  Councils  in  England 
and  Wales  by  the  Public  Libraries  Amendment  Act,  which  also  removed 
the  penny-rate  limit.1 

The  pioneer  schemes,  started  prior  to  these  Acts,  had  now  achieved 
their  object  and  a  new  policy  was  necessary.  This — the  present  policy 
of  the  Trustees — is  outlined  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Trust  in 
Chapter  II.  (p.  17  below).  The  holding  of  the  Conference  was  due  to  the  feel- 
ing that,  as  a  rapid  development  of  rural  library  work  was  at  last  feasible, 
it  had  become  generally  desirable  that  the  lessons  of  the  pioneer  schemes 
should  be  digested  and  made  available  for  the  country  at  large — a  result 
which  would  be  properly  achieved  only  by  a  full  exchange  of  opinions 
among  those  actually  concerned  in  the  work.  The  first  Rural  Library 
Conference  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  therefore  held  in  the  Library  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  Nov.  2nd  and  3rd,  1920.  In  addition  to  some  150  representa- 
tives of  county  authorities  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  there  attended 
representatives  of  many  societies  interested  in .  Rural  Education  and 
Reconstruction,  a  number  of  eminent  Borough  and  University  Librarians, 

1  In  1920  the  penny-rate  limit  in  Scotland  was  removed,  and  later  in  the  same  year  the 
same  concession  was  made  in  Ireland.  The  curious  anomaly  remained  that  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  the  limit  was  only  raised  to  a  3d.  rate  (while  in  England  and  Wales  no  limit  was 
imposed) ;  and  this  anomaly  is  the  more  curious  in  that  in  Scottish  counties  there  is  no 
limit,  while  in  Irish  counties  there  are  still  no  statutory  powers. 
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as  well  as  students  from  the  School  of  Librarianship,  which  was  established 
by  the  Trustees  in  the  University  of  London  in  1919.  (A  list  of  delegates 
is  given  on  pp.  G9  to  71.) 

The  scheme  of  the  Conference  is  shown  by  the  agenda  which  appears 
below.  Necessarily  the  time  allowed  was  very  short;  but  it  was  felt  that 
local  authorities  would,  in  considering  the  question  of  expense,  be  loth  to 
sanction  the  presence  of  their  officials  in  London  for  an  extended  period. 
The  Trustees,  therefore,  decided  to  limit  the  proceedings  to  four  sessions, 
occupying  two  days.  It  was  clear  that,  though  this  meant  only  a  cursory 
investigation  of  detail,  the  time  would  be  adequate  for  a  complete  general 
survey  of  the  main  issues,  so  that  the  scope  of  the  subject  and  its 
immediate  problems  could  be,  for  the  first  time,  comprehensively  dis- 
played for  the  information  of  the  numerous  county  authorities  which 
had  still  to  consider  their  attitude  to  their  new  powers. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  beside  the  point  for  the  critic  to  find  fault  with 
these  "  Proceedings  "  on  the  ground  that  the  problems  are  treated  in  an 
elementary  way,  just  as  it  will  be  out  of  place  for  the  skilled  librarian  to 
lament  as  inadequate  the  provision  which  is  at  present  contemplated  by 
the  Carnegie  Trustees'  scheme.  Just  as  no  Trustee  would  seek  to 
represent  these  "  Proceedings  "  as  a  final  handbook  to  Rural  Librarianship, 
so  the  Trustees  would  not  think  of  asserting  either  that  the  present  scheme 
is  perfect  in  method  and  scope  or  that  there  are  no  possible  developments 
which  experience  and  time  can  suggest.  These  "Proceedings"  are 
intended  as  a  guide  to  county  authorities  in  considering  their  schemes 
just  as  the  schemes  themselves  are  a  practical  attempt  to  bring  supplies 
of  books  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  districts  where,  for  practical  purposes,  no 
book-supply  has  existed  before. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  apologise — as  some  critics  appear  to  think — 
for  the  scale  on  which  these  experiments  are  being  made.  Take  a  village 
of  1000  inhabitants  with  a  rateable  assessment  producing  £20  a  year. 
Obviously  a  reference  library  of  any  size  is  out  of  the  question ;  no  build- 
ing can  even  be  considered ;  to  talk  of  a  trained  and  salaried  librarian  in 
each  village  is  absurd  ;  book-purchase  must  inevitably  be  small.  In  fact 
a  parish  service  on  the  lines  of  modern  municipal  libraries  is  manifestly 
impossible.  Now,  what  happens  under  the  Trustees'  system  ?  Four 
times  a  year,  one  or  two  boxes  of  carefully  chosen  books  are  placed  in  the 
school,  hall,  or  institute.  Each  reader  borrows  from  a  stock  of  200  or 
400  books  a  year.  If  readers  number  10  per  cent,  of  the  population — 
which  is  about  the  recognised  scale  in  a  town — these  readers  get  books  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  four  fresh  books  per  reader  every  year  (besides  many 
special  technical  books  from  the  Central  Library  for  Students — which  is  a 
far  better  store  than  most  borough  libraries  can  hold). 

Any  one  who  doubts  the  value  of  this  provision  should  compare  the 
following  figures.  Under  the  Trustees'  scheme,  supposing  the  rate  to 
reach  the  maximum  of  £d.  in  the  £,  this  village,  for  £10  a  year,  gets  over 
ten  years  2000  books,  for  three  months  each,  at  a  total  cost  of  £100.  If 
£20  (the  produce  of  twice  that  rate)  were  devoted  to  a  stationary  library 
and  used  solely  for  books  at  the  rate  of  five  to  £1  the  total  books  in 
possession  at  the  end  of  ten  years  would  be  1000,  of  which  a  considerable 
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proportion  would  by  that  time  have  been  read  through  by  all  the 
inhabitants  who  wished  to  read  them. 

Several  speakers  at  the  Conference  enlarged  upon  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  having  stationary  libraries  and  trained  librarians,  so  that  readers 
could  "  browse  "  among  the  shelves  and  receive  expert  advice.  Consider 
the  capital  and  maintenance  costs  of  such  a  system  !  What  would  be 
the  minimum  size  of  a  stationary  library  ?  If  it  were  500  books  the 
initial  cost  for  books  alone  would  be  about  £100.  Take  200  villages  as 
the  average  number  in  a  county.  The  total  cost  would  be  £20,000,  and 
there  would  be  presumably  200  copies  of  each  book  both  in  the  first 
nucleus  and  in  annual  additions,  on  the  assumption  that  the.  real  needs  of 
a  countryside  were  fairly  met.  100,000  books  would  be  required  to 
provide  200  villages  with  500  books.  If  duplication  were  avoided,  and 
villages  had  different  collections,  it  is  rather  hard  to  see  on  what  logical 
principle  the  selection  would  be  made,  and  bulk  exchanges  would  have 
little  real  value  to  changing  generations  of  readers. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  for  the  present,  if  the  maximum  efficiency 
at  a  minimum  cost  is  to  be  obtained  at  present  prices,  and  allowing  for 
the  existing  interest  which  the  public  and  its  leaders  are  showing  in  the 
matter  of  library  provision,  it  must  be  either  the  system  that  the  Trustees 
are  advocating  or  nothing.  In  point  of  fact  those  who  are  doubtful  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  contemplated  by  the  Trustees  have  failed  to 
picture  the  conditions  which  it  is  intended  to  meet.  The  only  way  to 
realise  them  is  to  travel  through  a  remote  rural  area — such  as  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland  or  the  Yorkshire  Dales,  or  the  hill-country  of  any 
Welsh  county — visiting  the  schools,  and  discoursing  with  the  farm 
labourers.  Books  are  being  rendered  accessible  even  to  dwellers  in  the 
countryside  who  only  once  a  week  can  even  make  the  journey  to  their 
own  metropolis — which  may  be  a  village  of  200  inhabitants  ten  miles  from 
a  railway  !  Clearly  the  standard  of  the  municipal  library  cannot  be 
applied  to  such  a  problem  as  this :  the  circulating  system  is,  for  the 
present,  the  only  method  of  creating  and  developing  a  taste  for 
reading. 

The  most  cursory  consideration  of  these  facts  should,  moreover,  pro- 
vide an  immediate  answer  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  criticise  unfavour- 
ably the  comparatively  high  percentage  of  novels  which  most  existing 
rural  schemes  find  it  necessary  to  provide.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
entirely  wrong  to  supply  trashy  fiction :  but  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to 
limit  the  supply  to  books  which  must  obviously  be  unreadable  to  men 
and  women  who  have  never  read  at  all — whose  vocabulary  is  small,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  world  is  extremely  circumscribed.  The  first  step 
is  to  provide  books  which  will  be  read,  and  gradually  to  lead  the  reader 
to  works  of  a  higher  literary  and  educational  value.  It  is  satisfactory,  in 
the  early  stages,  to  receive  such  a  report  as  the  following  from  a  small 
village  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Island  of  Lewis:  "The  reading  of 
the  books  which  have  been  sent  has  produced  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  style  and  composition  of  the  pupils  in  this  school."  A  well-written 
novel,  however  simple,  has  this  effect,  quite  as  much  as  the  serious  litera- 
ture to  which  some  critics  would  have  the  selection  confined. 
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The  above  comments  are  offered  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  more 
detailed  problems  discussed  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  tbe  Appendices,  which  are  designed  to  give  cer- 
tain information  as  to  how  Authorities  should  proceed  when  considering 
the  adoption  of  the  schemes,  and  as  to  the  probable  cost  which  they  will 
incur  in  maintaining  them.  The  latter  point  has  been  the  subject  of 
careful  inquiry  during  the  past  year,  and  the  results  have  become  acces- 
sible since  the  Conference.  The  delay  occasioned  by  waiting  for  these 
figures,  coupled  with  unexpected  pressure  of  work  in  the  Trust  office,  may 
be  accepted  in  extenuation  of  the  fact  that  this  Report  has  not  appeared 
before. 


EDITOR. 


PROGRAMME  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


First  Session,  November  2nd.    10.15  a.m. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Trust  will  preside. 

1.  Address  of  welcome  to  the  Delegates,  and  Explanation  of  the 

Purpose  of  the  Conference  .  .  .  .  .10.15  A.M. 

Sir  William  Robertson. 

2.  The  Rural  Library  Policy  of  the  Trustees,  Past  and  Present    .    10.30  a.m. 

(a)  A.  L.  Hetherington,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  describe  the 

early  history  of  the  Rural  Library  Movement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Trust  will  outline  the  present 

policy. 

(The  above  addresses  will  deal  with  the  Statutory  Powers 
of  County  Authorities,  the  Staff,  the  Costs,  etc.) 

3.  The    County    Bookstore  ;    Cataloguing    and    Classification  ; 

Statistical  Records,  .  .  .  .  .  .12  noon. 

R.  D.  Macleod,  Esq.,  F.L.A. 

Second  Session,  November  2nd.    2.15  p.m. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  M.  MITCHELL,  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  will  preside. 

4.  Internal  Organisation — 

Choice  of  Books  (Adult  and  Juvenile,  Fiction  and  non- 
Fiction) 

Cost  of  Books,  and  Methods  of  Purchase    .  .  .      2.15  p.m. 

Captain  R.  Wright,  Librarian,  Wiltshire  Rural  Scheme. 

5.  Material — 

Boxes 
Shelving 

Book  Covers  and  Labels 

Repairing  and  Re-binding  .  .  .  .  3. 15  p.m. 

( The  problem  of  standardising  in  the  interests  of  economy. ) 
Duncan  Gray,  Esq.,  Librarian,  Warwickshire  L'ural 
Scheme. 

(Selected  specimens  of  the  above  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Gonfertnce  Hall.) 

6.  Transport  Problems      .  .  .  .  .  .4  p.m. 

H.  W.  Household,  Esq.,  Secretary,  County  Education 
Committee,  Gloucestershire. 

B 
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Third  Session,  November  3rd.    10.15  a.m. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  M.  MITCHELL  will  preside. 

7.  Distribution  by  Schools,  Clubs,  Institutes  :  best  Methods  of  en- 

couraging the  Habit  of  Reading  among  Adolescents  and 

Adults;  Lectures,  etc.        .  .  .  .  .10.15  A.M. 

Miss  E.  S.  Haldane,  C.H.,  J. P.,  Convener,  Library  Com- 
mittee of  the  Perthshire  Education  Authority. 

8.  Possibility  of  Mutual  Arrangements  between  County  Schemes 

and  (a)  Borough  Libraries,  (//)  Special  Libraries     .  11.15  A.M. 

Frank  Pacy,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary,  The  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

9.  The  Function  and  Future  of  the  Central  Library  for  Students 

and  the  relation  of  Rural  Libraries  to  the  W.E.A.  .     12.15  P.M. 

Albert   Mansdridge,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Library  for  Students. 

Fourth  Session,  November  3rd.    2.45  p.m. 

Chairman— Sir  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 

10.  The  Educational  "Debt  of  Honour  "     ....      2.45  p.m. 

Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  FlSHKR,  M.P.,  President  o(  the 
Board  of  Education  (subject  to  Parliamentary  en- 
gagements).1 

11.  The  Rural  Library  in  its  wider  relations  with  Adult  Education 

in  the  Counties  .  .  .  .  3.15  p.m. 

Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
National  Union  of  General  Workers. 

1  This  paper  was  not  delivered  :  Mr  Fisher  was  at  the  last  moment  detained  by 
Parliamentary  duties. 


CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS  1 


Sir  William  Robertson,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Carnegie  United  King- 
dom Trust,  said  :— 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  should  like  to  express  on  behalf  of  vuj 
fellow-Trustees  present,  the  representatives  of  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Trust,  our  gratification  at  the  composition  of  this  Conference. 
We  are  very  much  pleased  to  see  so  good  an  attendance,  and  particularly 
interested  to  find  it  is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  are  in  downright 
earnest  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  Rural  Libraries.    (Hear,  hear.) 

I  would  repeat  what  was  said  yesterday  as  to  the  regret  of  our  very 
worthy  Chairman,  Dr  Ross,  in  not  being  able  to  be  present.  He  is  a  man 
on  whom  the  burden  of  years  is  beginning  to  tell,  and,  although  one  of 
the  old  men  amongst  us,  he  remains  to-day  one  of  the  broadest-minded 
men  we  have.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  puts  many  younger  men  to  shame  in 
the  width  of  his  outlook  and  sympathy,  and  he  is  whole-hearted  in  his 
support  of  this  policy  of  instituting  Rural  Libraries. 

It  will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  very  acute  disappointment  to  all  of  you  to 
know  that  we  have  received  word  from  Mr  Fisher  that  he  is  unable  to  be 
with  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  his  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  was  of  a  qualified  kind;  it  was  subject  to  his  Parliamen- 
tary duties,  and  he  finds  himself  unable  to  be  here, — much,  I  am  sure,  to 
our  loss  and  to  our  regret. 

I  take  advantage,  just  for  a  very  few  minutes,  to  say  how  this  move- 
ment strikes  a  Trustee,  and  after  that  we  propose  to  throw  the  meeting 
open  until  half-past  three,  when  the  Right  Honourable  Mr  Clynes,  who  is 
on  my  right  here,  will  address  us.  (Applause.)  During  that  half  hour 
we  propose  to  give  an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  some  of  the  subjects 
which  you  have  already  yourselves  mooted  ;  but  I  would  like  to  make  the 
appeal  that  only  practical  points  should  be  put  forward.  We  do  not  want 
any  discursive  matter,  but  if  you  have  any  practical  points  which  would 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  discussing,  we  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  put  them  forward. 

I  have  referred  to  Mr  Fisher.  There  is  one  thing  we  can  at  least 
admit,  and  that  is  that  in  these  days  we  have  an  Educationist  as  Minister  of 
Education.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  question  could 
be  put  in  the  House  whether,  in  connection  -with  the  administration  of 
the  Education  Department,  a  knowledge  of  tea  was  essential — (Laughter) 
— in  reply  to  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  his  characteristi- 
cally humorous,  but  on  that  occasion  irrelevant,  fashion,  made  the  reply 
that  it  all  depended  upon  the  quality  of  the  tea.    (Renewed  laughter.) 

1  Owing  to  an  accident  on  the  railway,  Sir  William  Robertson  was  unable  to  attend  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Conference.  This  address — as  appears  from  internal  evidence — was 
delivered  during  the  Fourth  Session. 
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When  this  policy  of  Rural  Libraries  was  put  before  us  by  Professor 
Adams— and  if  you  will  refer  to  his  report  you  will  realise  that  the 
Trustees  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  man  of  vision,  of  imagination,  and  of 
practical-mindedness — he  put  a  Scheme  before  us  which,  although  it  was 
a  prophetic  scheme,  has  worked  out  literally  almost  exactly  as  he  put  it 
forward.    We  were  very  glad  of  his  guidance. 

As  you  know,  the  institution  of  libraries  was  really  a  hobby  with  Mr 
Carnegie.  I  have  been  with  him  at  times  when  he  has  put  his  fingers 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  one  might  expect  he  was  going  to  fetch  out 
a  library.  (Laughter.)  He  has  provided  1500  Public  Libraries,  the  first 
of  which  exists  in  his  native  town,  Dunfermline. 

When  he  passed  on  this  policy  to  us,  this  duty,  this  library  work, — 
well,  the  Trustees  are  mostly  Scots,  and  we  are  "  canny."  (Laughter. »  We 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  in  for ;  and  so,  before  pledging  ourselves 
definitely  to  prosecute  his  ideas  with  regard  to  libraries,  we  thought  it 
well  to  have  the  ground  thoroughly  explored.  Professor  Adams  was 
invited  to  draw  up  what,  I  suppose,  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
reference  work  with  regard  to  Library  Work  in  this  country. 

We  discovered  much  not  only  that  was  helpful,  but  also  much  that 
gave  warning.  We  saw  where  very  serious  mistakes  had  been  made, 
and  we  learned  wisdom  from  that  discovery. 

Now,  this  policy  of  Rural  Libraries  was  one  that  appealed  at  once  to 
the  Trustees.  It  seemed  to  give  an  opportunity  of  helping  those  who, 
under  the  circumstances,  were  not  in  a  position  adequately  to  help  them- 
selves. And  so  this  policy  was  launched,  and  the  Trustees  were  fortunate 
in  getting  into  touch  with  certain  counties  where  there  existed — I  do  not 
know  whether  to  say  enlightened  local  authorities,  or  local  authorities 
who  were  blessed  with  enlightened  executive  officers.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  county  of  Staffordshire,  and  we  got  very  great  assistance  and 
encouragement  from  Sir  Graham  Balfour,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  here 
to-day,  and  who  was  perhaps  the  first  to  give  practical  assistance  to  the 
Trust  in  starting  this  work.    (Hear,  hear.) 

In  those  days  we  baited  our  hook  very  generously.  We  said,  "  We 
will  not  only  undertake  to  provide  the  capital  outlay,  but  will  undertake 
to  provide  maintenance  for  five  years,"  so  that  the  local  authority — 
always  in  terror  of  rates — need  have  no  fears  on  the  ground  of  having 
to  increase  the  rates.  We  had  to  lure  them  on ;  as  we  were  convinced 
that  by  the  time  the  five  years  had  expired  a  real,  abiding  appetite  for 
reading  would  have  been — not  created,  because  it  was  latent,  it  was  there 
— but  discovered ;  so  that  if  the  local  authorities  at  the  expiry  of  that 
period  were  reactionary  and  wanted  to  go  back  on  the  scheme,  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  people. 

We  have  gone  on  from  county  to  county.  I  cannot  but  recall  our 
experience  of  the  first  few  counties  which  we  approached,  and  in  that 
connection  I  may  say  that  we  did  not  wait  to  be  approached  by  them,  we 
were  the  initiators  of  the  Scheme,  and  we  took  the  initial  step  of  inviting 
them  to  consider  such  an  offer. 

In  my  ignorance,  I  thought  that  a  county  that  boasts  itself  as  being 
the  home  of  everything  that  is  most  advanced  in  enlightened  educational 
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matters  would  be  a  county  that  would  jump  at  an  offer  of  that  kind. 
That  county  was  selected  as  an  agricultural  county  ;  Staffordshire  was 
taken  as  more  or  less  an  industrial  one ;  but  I  was  much  surprised  by  the 
fact  that  the  county  of  Oxfordshire  turned  it  down  !  Well,  we  discovered 
greater  wisdom  in  quarters  from  which  one  might  not  have  expected  it. 

Now,  with  regard  to  our  work  in  connexion  Avith  Rural  Libraries,  Ave 
have  had  to  modify  our  ideas,  but  I  may  claim  this  much,  that  it  is 
genuinely  pioneer  work — and  in  that  connection  I  desire  to  say  that 
Mr  Carnegie  Avished  all  his  Trustees,  Avhether  in  this  country  or  in  America, 
to  be  pioneers  ;  they  were  not  to  be  following  up  activities  initiated  by 
others,  but  were  to  break  new  ground  and  encourage  local  authorities  to 
folloAV  up.  As  soon  as  local  authorities  or  imperial  authorities  under- 
took the  work  Avhich  the  Trust  had  initiated,  then  the  Trust  were  to 
march  on  to  open  up  fresh  fields.  Our  work  in  initiating  this  Rural 
Library  Scheme  has  matured  much  more  successfully  than  the  most 
optimistic  of  the  Trustees  could  have  hoped.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  four 
years  since  we  started  that  Scheme,  and  already  local  authorities  have 
been  given  powers  for  the  institution  of  rural  libraries  and  the  provision 
of  books ;  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  giving  these  poAvers. 

Noav,  I  think  I  ought  to  give  the  Board  of  Education  credit — I  think 
these  Government  Departments  should  be  given  any  little  credit  that  we 
can  honestly  give — (Laughter) — and  I  may  say  that  a  deputation  of  the 
Trust  Avaited  on  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  giving  counties 
powers  to  continue  those  schemes  which  Ave  had  initiated.  We  met  with 
a  very  sympathetic  reception,  and  the  response  to  our  appeal  and  argu- 
ments you  find  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  already  referred  to.  We  made  it 
quite  clear — I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  deputation,  and  can  speak  from 
first-hand  knoAvledge — that  unless  the  Government  Avere  to  endow  the 
counties  Avith  powers  to  continue  these  schemes,  we  Avould  have  to  recon- 
sider our  attitude  altogether  and  Avithhold  the  giving  of  encouragement 
to  counties  to  continue  this  Avork.  Many  counties  "nibbled"  at  it, -but 
Avhen  they  realised  that  the  Auditor  Avould  surcharge  them  Avith  any 
expenses  they  might  incur  they  naturally  hesitated,  to  begin.  We  found 
that  Ave  had  come  to  an  impasse  with  regard  to  this  question.  It  was, 
of  course,  absurd  to  encourage  a  count)'  to  come  along  and  run  this  scheme 
for  tAvo  or  three  years  and  then  that  the  Avhole  thing  should  lapse ;  we 
therefore  put  it  strongly  before  the  Board  of  Education  that,  unless  they 
brought  forAvard  an  Act  empoAvering  the  authorities  to  continue  the  work, 
the  Trust  must  curtail  its  activities.  The  result  of  that  was  the  Act  which 
enables  you  to  go  forward  and  continue  the  work  which  Ave  have  enabled 
you  to  begin. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  to  Avhich  I  listened 
yesterday.  Much  of  it  Avas  technical,  and  appealed  to  those  who  are 
versed  in  such  matters.  But  although  you  have  now  great  poAvers  and 
are  able  to  go  on  alone,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  in  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Trust  you  have  friends  Avho  are  watching  with  very  great 
interest  the  progress  you  are  making — watching  sympathetically 
your  efforts,  and  willing,  if  need  be,  to  assist  you  in  any  difficulty 
in  which  you  may  find  yourself  and  in  Avhich  you  may  consider  you  are 
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entitled  to  their  help.  (Applause.)  1  want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  not 
bidding  the  Trustees  good-bye  when  you  are  launching  out  on  your  own. 
We  will  follow  your  progress  with  paternal  interest. 

In  these  days  you  know  we  have  had  to  withhold  promises  of  main- 
tenance. It  is  only  right ;  you  have  now  the  powers  to  maintain  this 
work,  and  it  is  not  our  part  to  do  for  people  what  they  can  and  what 
they  ought  to  do  for  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  as  an  encourage- 
ment, we  are  prepared  to  provide  the  capital  outlay  in  order  to  give  the 
schemes  a  proper  start.  We  have  earmarked  sufficient  money  to  provide 
that  capital  outlay  for  all  the  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  wiser  of  me  not  to  have  indicated  that — (Laughter) — but, 
I  think,  I  may  tell  you  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  during  which 
that  money  is  earmarked.  I  will  not  say  what  that  limit  is ;  some  of 
you  might  want  to  wait  until  the  eleventh  hour — (Renewed  laughter) — 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  there  for  an  encouragement,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  county  foregoing  such  a  tremendous  advantage  to  its  people  as 
these  rural  libraries  promise  because  of  the  initial  expense. 

In  regard  to  the  maintenance  expense,  you  have  already  heard  that  in 
quite  exceptional  cases  the  rate  might  amount  to  £d.  in  the  pound ;  in  average 
cases  it  runs  anywhere  from  l/16th  of  a  penny  to  |d.  in  the  pound.1  Well, 
surely,  for  any  such  burden  as  that,  no  enlightened  county,  at  any  rate, 
will  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  launching  out  into  such  a  promising 
field. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  take  up  your  time  any  longer.  This  subject  is 
one  of  very  great  interest  to  the  Trust,  and  it  is  one  of  the  schemes  in 
regard  to  which,  after  all  the  experience  we  have  had  of  it,  there  is  not 
one  amongst  us  who  has  the  slightest  misgiving.  We  felt  that  we  were 
doing  a  wise  thing  when  we  began  it ;  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  a  wise 
thing  when  we  extend  all  the  encouragement  we  can  to  it.  Now,  it  is  for 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  go  in  and  "  do  your  bit "  and  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  which,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Trust  and  the  aid  of 
the  Government,  has  been  put  within  your  reach.  (Applause.) 

1  See  Appendix  A,  p.  69,  for  typical  figures. — [Ed.] 
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POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

CHAPTER  I— RURAL  LIBRARIES  PRIOR  TO  THE  ACTS 

By  A.  L.  Hetherington,  M.A.1 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  on  the  occasion  of  this  Conference 
on  the  subject  of  the  past  policy  of  the  Trust  in  regard  to  Rural  Libraries. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Trust  from  1914  to  1919  I  naturally  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  policy  involved  in  a  very  intimate  fashion,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  useful  to  tell  you  as  briefly  as  possible  the  main  lines  of  its  early 
development. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Trust  the  Trustees  had  asked 
Professor  Adams  to  prepare  a  Report  on  Library  Policy,  and  shortly  after 
I  took  up  the  Secretaryship,  that  Report  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees. 
A  Library  Sub-Committee,  with  Sir  John  Struthers  as  its  Chairman,  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  Report,  and  to  decide  what  steps  should  be 
taken  in  regard  to  its  suggestions.  That  Committee  has  since  become  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Trust,  and  is  responsible  for  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  Rural  Libraries.  The  out- 
standing suggestion  made  in  Prof.  Adams'  Report  was  that  experimental 
efforts  should  be  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  comprehensive 
Rural  Library  Schemes.  The  Trustees  felt  that  this  suggestion  was  an 
eminently  sound  one,  and  fully  in  accord  with  the  underlying  intentions 
of  Mr  Carnegie's  benefactions  towards  Libraries  in  the  past. 

Professor  Adams  naturally  did  not  elaborate  the  mode  in  which  this 
policy  should  be  worked  out,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Library  Sub- 
committee to  formulate  detailed  proposals.  They  decided  to  embark 
upon  three  lines  of  experiment,  to  which  I  will  briefly  allude. 

First,  they  desired  to  obtain  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Rural  Library 
machinery.  To  this  end  they  decided  to  set  set  up  in  Dunferm- 
line, a  Repository  from  which  supplies  of  books  could  be  sent  to  the 
outlying  areas  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Hebrides,  where  much  useful 
work  had  been  done  in  the  past  through  the  agency  of  the  Coats' 
Libraries.  Although  we  studied  such  information  as  was  available  on  the 
subject  and  sought  the  advice  of  those  well  competent  to  advise,  we  found 
it  impossible  to  work  out  the  detail  involved  without  the  assistance  of  a 
trained  librarian  mind.  We  were  fortunate  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr 
Macleod,  who  is  still2  acting  as  the  head  of  the  Dunfermline  Repository. 
He  worked  out  all  the  machinery  required  and  rapidly  established  a  scheme 
which  in  practice  has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory.  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  trained  Librarian  to  organise 
such  schemes,  or  whether  it  is  not  of  greater  importance  to  have  a  man  or 

1  Secretary,  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  1914-1919. 

2  Mr  Macleod  was  succeeded  on  Feb.  1st,  1921,  by  Miss  C.  M.  Thomson. 
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a  woman  fully  conversant  with  the  educational  and  other  conditions  that 
obtain  in  the  area  rather  than  a  person  trained  as  a  Librarian.  On  this 
point  I  can  only  express  a  personal  opinion.  While  I  feel  clear  that  these 
schemes  must  be  intimately  connected  with,  and,  in  the  ultimate  issue, 
be  controlled  by  the  Education  Authority,  I  also  feel  that  the  immediate 
detailed  administration  is  best  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  Librarian. 
The  number  of  trained  Librarians  at  the  present  time  is  not  great,  but  one 
hopes  that,  as  the  School  of  Librarianship  recently  founded  in  London 
develops,  trained  and  efficient  Librarians  will  be  more  readily  found, 
especially  if  adequate  salaries  are  offered. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Trustees  was  to  see  whether  existing 
legislation  provided  the  means  whereby  comprehensive  County  Schemes 
could  be  established  on  a  statutory  basis.  The  existing  Acts  appeared  to 
make  it  possible  to  link  up  a  series  of  parishes,  each  imposing  their  in- 
dividual library  rate  and  pooling  the  proceeds.  In  this  way,  by  co-oper- 
ation, funds  would  be  forthcoming  to  finance  a  general  scheme  covering  a 
wide  area.  This  system  was  obviously  a  complicated  one,  and  the  Trustees 
felt  that,  while  it  had  features  of  theoretical  excellence  it  presented  serious 
practical  difficulties.  No  one,  however,  at  that  date  could  anticipate 
definitely  new  legislation,  and  the  Trustees  decided  to  set  on  foot  one  or 
two  schemes  on  this  basis  to  study  their  possibilities,  knowing  full  well 
that  they  might  not  prove  fully  successful.  Further,  if  new  statutory 
powers  were  not  forthcoming,  this  system  might  prove  the  solution. 

Here,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  interpolate  a  personal  opinion  about 
experimental  schemes  in  general.  There  is  a  feeling  that  experiments 
which  prove  valueless  are  useless.  I  hold  the  exactly  opposite  view,  and 
think  that,  provided  an  experiment  is  carefully  watched  and  its  results 
properly  interpreted,  as  much  good  is  obtained  from  a  well-studied  failure 
as  from  a  striking  success.  Your  experiment  must  be  studied,  and  you 
must  know  why  it  has  failed  and  wherein  its  weakness  lies.  This  is  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  I  am  not  sure  is  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  people 
are  somewhat  prone  to  jump  to  hasty  conclusions  in  regard  to  unsuccess- 
ful experiments.  A  Government  Department  can  hardly  afford  to 
embark  upon  experimental  projects,  and  use  the  tax-payers'  money 
therefor  in  order  to  encourage  schemes  for  which  success  is  not  almost 
ensured,  but  with  a  Trust  of  this  kind,  which  has  not  got  to  answer 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  arguments  do  not  apply. 

The  third  and  most  important  experiment  which  the  Trustees  re- 
solved to  initiate,  was  the  formation  of  three  or  four  County  Schemes 
controlled  by  County  Education  Authorities.  The  first  area  in  which 
an  actual  attempt  was  made  was  Staffordshire,  and  the  Trustees  owe  much 
to  that  progressive  Authority  and  to  Sir  Graham  Balfour  for  co-operating 
with  them  in  starting  a  County  Rural  Library  Scheme  on  that  basis.  As 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  was  then  no  statutory  authority  for 
financing  a  County  Rural  Library  Scheme  on  the  rates.  The  Trustees 
consequently  had  not  only  to  find  the  initial  capital  outlays,  but  also  the 
running  expenses.  This  they  did  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  the  under- 
standing that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  counties  would  continue  the 
Schemes  by  means  of  funds  other  than  those  of  the  Trust. 
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Later,  as  other  counties  desired  to  start  similar  schemes,  the 
question  arose  whether  it  was  wise  to  increase  the  number  of  experimental 
schemes  on  this  basis  until  statutory  powers  were  forthcoming.  The 
Trustees  had  already  agreed  to  finance  four  or  five  schemes,  and  a  decision 
had  to  be  made  whether  they  should  hold  their  hand  or  whether  they 
should  add  considerably  to  the  number.  This  was  debated  fully,  and  the 
success  already  obtained  was  felt  to  justify  an  expansion  of  the  policy. 
Another  factor  bearing  on  this  decision  was  that  if  a  considerable  number 
of  County  Authorities  had  started  schemes  with  an  undertaking  that  at 
the  end  of  five  years  they  would  finance  ,them  themselves,  a  position 
would  be  created  which  might  influence  the  Government  in  providing  new 
statutory  powers. 

When  the  new  Education  Bill  for  Scotland  was  being  drafted  a  clause 
was  included  whereby  the  new  County  Authorities  could  make  Library 
provision,  but  the  similar  Act  for  England  and  Wales  was  not  found  to 
contain  a  similar  section.  An  awkward  situation  therefore  arose,  and  I 
well  remember  accompanying  a  small  deputation  of  the  Trustees  to  see 
Mr  Fisher  and  Mr  Herbert  Lewis  on  the  subject.  Mr  Fisher  unfortun- 
ately was  not  able  to  be  present,  but  Mr  Lewis  gave  the  Trustees  a  very 
sympathetic  hearing,  and  was  influenced,  I  think,  a  little,  when,  he  was  told 
that  no  less  than  seventeen  important  County  Authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  had  embarked  upon  schemes  of  this  kind  and  had  given  an 
assurance  of  future  maintenance  without  statutory  powers  to  implement 
their  undertakings.  The  result  you  know,  and  there  is  now  on  the 
Statute  Book  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  not  only  removes  the  Id.  rate 
limitation,  which  has  been  a  grievous  restriction  for  generations  on  the 
Library  Movement  in  this  country  as  a  whole,  but  which  also  gives  full 
powers  to  County  Authorities  to  initiate  and  maintain  schemes  of  the 
kind. 

Such,  then,  is  briefly  the  story  as  I  learned  it  during  the  five  years  I 
was  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  my  successor,  Colonel 
Mitchell,  to  explain  to  you  the  position  as  it  stands  to-day,  and  as  it  may 
develop  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  II.— NOTES  ON  THE  TRUSTEES'  PRESENT  POLICY 

Lt.-Col.  J.  M.  Mitchell,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  B.A.1 

The  passing  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act  in  December  1919 — almost  un- 
noticed as  it  was  by  Parliament  itself — completed  the  work  begun  by  the 
Scottish  Education  Act  of  1918.  With  these  far-sighted  measures  the 
first  stage  of  the  Trustees'  work  was  accomplished,  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  carry  into  effect  the  legislation  that  existed.  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  "  take  over  "  the  secretarial  duties  in  the  very  week  in  which  the  Act 
was  passed,  and  I  should  like,  if  I  may  without  impertinence,  to  offer  a 
sincere  tribute  of  respect  to  all  those,  and  to  Mr  Hetherington  and  Mr 
Macleod  in  particular,  who  were  concerned  in  working  out  the  pioneer 

1  Secretary  of  the  Trust  since  December  1919. 

c 
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experiments  which  helped  so  largely  to  show  that  Rural  Library  provision 
was  not  only  desirable,  but  practicable. 

I  think  I  shall  be  accurately  representing  the  Trustees'  general 
opinion  if  I  say  that  there  is  no  one  of  their  big  schemes  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  which  they  have  more  solid  satisfaction.  When  the 
Trustees  met  for  the  first  time  this  year,  they  had  to  reconsider  their 
position,  and  after  much  deliberation  they  came  to  a  definite  and  explicit 
policy,  namely,  to  set  aside  £192,000  over  the  six  years  1920-1925  to  be 
given  at  the  average  rate  of  £2000  to  the  County  Authorities  which  had 
not  adopted  pioneer  schemes  prior  to  the  Acts. 

This  was  the  utmost  that  could  be  spared  from  other  activities,  and 
upon  careful  examination  it  became  clear  on  ascertained  figures  that  this 
sum  would  enable  every  County  Authority  which  had  not  yet  started  to 
make  an  adequate  beginning  so  far  as  capital  expenditure  was  concerned 
— on  books,  boxes  for  distribution,  shelving  and  accessories.  In  order  to 
treat  all  areas  alike,  it  was  decided  that  books  should  be  allowed  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  five  of  school  population.  This  is  generally  (except  in  the 
cases  of  very  large  counties)  taken  in  a  generous  spirit,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  very  small  counties,  in  which  strict  adherence  to  the  ratio 
would  give  an  unworkable  minimum.  Very  small  counties,  moreover, 
are  generally  proportionately  poor,  while  their  initial  and  maintenance  ex- 
penditure is  not  proportionately  low.  But  within  these  limits  the  basis 
described  affords  a  good  guide  to  the  Sub-committee  concerned  with  the 
allocations,  and  counties  receiving  grants  are  courteous  enough  to  over- 
look such  minor  discrepancies  as  the  Trustees  find  to  be  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  justice.  I  would  say  much  more  about  the  book-supply 
question,  were  it  not  that  the  programme  includes  a  special  paper  on  the 
subject  by  Capt.  Wright  of  Wiltshire,  and  any  detailed  questions  or 
remarks  on  the  subject  should  be  reserved  for  his  paper. 

The  sums  allowed  for  boxes,  shelving,  and  accessories  are  naturally 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  centres  to  be  served  and  the  number  of 
books  to  be  handled. 

Two  essential  differences  between  these  and  the  pre- Act  grants  are: 
— (1)  that  no  sum  is  allowed  for  maintenance;  (2)  that  no  grant  is  now 
made  for  the  building  of  a  special  repository  or  book-store.  As  regards 
the  first  of  these,  it  was  obviously  unnecessary  for  the  Trustees  to  provide, 
even  for  a  limited  period,  the  small  sum  necessary  for  maintenance,  since 
under  the  Acts  every  county  was  empowered  to  supply  it  from  public 
sources.  Had  the  Trustees  wished  to  continue  to  give  maintenance  grants, 
they  would  have  reduced  the  number  of  counties  which  could  be  helped 
in  the  near  future,  and  would  have  had  to  postpone  a  proportion  of  the 
counties  for  from  six  to  twelve  years ;  otherwise  they  must  have  cut  down 
to  an  inadequate  amount  the  sum  available  for  capital  expenditure.  It  is, 
moreover,  far  sounder  policy  that  Authorities  should  at  once  confront  the 
problem  of  maintenance,  rather  than  that  they  should  accustom  rate- 
payers to  get  for  nothing  that  for  which  they  must  ultimately  pay. 

The  second  change  in  the  grants  is  the  cutting  out  of  grants  for 
special  buildings.  I  shall  deal  with  this  later  on,  and  my  friend  Mr 
Macleod  will  devote  part  of  his  paper  to  the  question.    All  I  will  say  now, 
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is  that  a  room,  or  pair  of  rooms,  in  an  existing  building  can  be  made 
adequate  for  the  purpose,  is  cheaper  to  maintain,  and  does  not  involve 
the  prohibitive  cost  of  post-war  building. 

The  grants,  therefore,  will  cover,  in  the  counties  which  had  not  started 
schemes  by  the  end  of  1919,  the  possible  cost  of  all  the  county  schemes 
at  the  rate  of  about  sixteen  a  year,  i.e.  in  respect  of  books,  boxes,  shelving 
and  accessories. 

It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  these 
grants  obviate  the  need  for  further  capital  expenditure  during  the  first 
four  or  five  years,  i.e.  unless  and  until  Authorities  decide  to  expand  their 
schemes  in  one  of  the  many  ways  which  are  possible.  The  Trustees  do 
not  claim  that  nothing  better  and  nothing  more  could  be  done.  They  are, 
however,  justified  in  saying  that  the  provision  made  under  these  grants  is 
adequate  for  a  thoroughly  good  beginning,  and  will  be  found  to  constitute 
a  sound  basis  for  any  developments  upon  which  Authorities  may  decide 
to  embark. 

I  should  add  briefly  that,  in  supplement  to  these  grants,  the  Trustees 
have  made  a  grant  of  £1000  a  year  till  1925  to  the  Central  Library  for 
Students,  in  respect  of  which  county  schemes  can  obtain  on  loan,  on 
payment  of  carriage  only,  all  modern  student  books  which  may  be  required 
by  individual  students,  reading  circles,  continuation  classes,  and  the  like. 
This  obviates  the  need  of  purchasing  expensive  technical  books  which  are 
rarely  used  and  rapidly  superseded,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  greater 
purchasing  power  to  the  book-grants.    (See  below,  Chap.  XI.) 

The  inquiry,  which  is  naturally  first  in  the  minds  of  the  responsible 
authorities  to  whom  statutory  powers  are  thus  given,  is  as  to  the  main- 
tenance cost  which  will  fall  upon  the  rates.  Both  in  town  and  in  county 
the  expenditure  on  public  services  has  grown  to  alarming  proportions, 
and  even  those  who  are  most  public-spirited  are  very  properly  anxious  to 
avoid  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  ratepayer.  But  there 
are  two  ways  of  economising — one  bad,  one  good.  Expenditure  which  is 
merely  a  pandering  to  luxury  is  bad.  Expenditure  which  tends  to  meet 
urgent  social  needs  and  especially  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  community  is  good. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  is  a  service 
which  a  civilised  democracy  of  modern  days  must  regard  as  a  proper  and 
necessary  subject  for  wise  expenditure.  Not  only  must  we  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  a  vast  mass  of  uneducated  voters,  to  whom  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  are  as  strange  as  their  knowledge  is  inadequate. 
We  must  also  keep  pace  with  modern  improvements  in  methods  and 
machinery.  One  of  our  great  weaknesses  at  present  is  shortage  of  trained 
personnel.  Our  best  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  of  other 
countries,  but  our  reserves  of  competent  people  are  low,  and  this  is  be- 
cause really  first-class  education  is  limited  to  the  few. 

We  cannot  provide  everybody  indiscriminately  with  first-class  educa- 
tion, but  we  must  find  out  which  of  our  citizens  are  most  fitted  to  be 
trained,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  placing  it  in  every  one's  way  to  read 
and  to  discover  his  best  qualities.  We  must  encourage  every  one  to 
regard  himself  as  a  public  asset  of  which  he  may  make  much  if  he  is 
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willing.  Give  every  child  and  every  adolescent,  yes,  and  every  parent, 
access  to  the  best  store  of  knowledge,  so  that  all  may  move  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  practical  common-sense,  and  not  in  a  vicious  circle  of  ignorant 
helplessness.  Hooks  are  the  stored  brains  of  the  country ;  yet  hitherto 
they  have  been  practically  confined  to  the  towns,  with  the  absurd  result 
that  intelligent  farmers  have  had  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
towns  to  learn  anything  at  all,  and  when  they  had  learned  what  they 
could,  they  naturally  stayed  in  the  towns,  dreading  the  dullness  and  life- 
lessness  of  the  villages. 

I  introduce  these  general  views,  because  we  are  prone  to  think  in 
unessentials  and  to  forget  the  main  thing.  The  fact  is  that  the  country 
needs  a  new  rural  class  and  new  conditions  in  the  country  to  keep  them 
to  their  natural  duties  and  functions.  This  means,  inevitably,  books  in 
the  counties, — books  of  all  kinds,  so  that  the  long  nights  of  winter  may 
be  endurable,  and  so  that  the  inquiring  mind  may  find  food  ready  to 
hand,  without  wandering  into  the  towns  to  seek  for  it. 

Rural  libraries  are,  therefore,  a  vitally  important  service,  not  a  pander- 
ing to  luxury. 

The  next  point  is  to  discover  how  they  may  be  supplied,  what 
practical  standard  can  be  adopted  so  as  to  induce  the  overburdened 
authorities  to  give  the  schemes  a  trial,  and  how  cheaply  these  trials  can 
be  carried  out,  so  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demand  can  be 
ascertained,  and  reasonable  requirements  met.  Fortunately  for  these 
counties  which  are  starting  now — and  we  hope  this  Conference  will  prove 
to  be  an  incentive  and  a  source  of  information — a  good  deal  of  evidence  is 
available,  evidence  which  the  country  owes  to  those  pioneer  counties  whose 
councils  accepted  the  proposals  made  by  the  Carnegie  Trustees  during 
the  period  described  by  Mr  Hetherington.  This  evidence  I  propose 
briefly  to  analyse.  Since,  wherever  I  have  the  privilege  of  going  on  the 
Trust's  Rural  Library  work,  I  find  persons  who,  not  unnaturally,  start 
from  the  assumption  that  a  Rural  Library  Scheme  implies  expenditure 
analogous  to  that  of  Borough  Libraries,  expensive  buildings,  large  salary 
expenses,  maintenance,  etc.,  involving  anything  from  a  Id.,  to  3d.,  on  the 
rates. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  Trust's  experiments  go— so  far  as  concerns  the 
schemes  which  we  are  free  to  discuss — the  cost  of  no  single  county 
scheme  so  far  has  reached  the  equivalent  of  |d.  in  the  £,  and  the 
great  majority  do  not  reach  |d.  or  even  £  of  a  penny.  In  one  county 
which  I  had  visited  lately,  it  will  not  exceed  -J^  of  a  penny,  which 
is  a  very  small  sum  when  one  considers  that  it  will  supply,  in  some  300 
villages,  a  total  provision  of  about  200  books  on  the  avarage  per  annum. 
If  these  books  are  rightly  chosen,  and  sanely  and  systematically  distri- 
buted, this  means  a  tremendous  extension  of  educative  machinery — for  to 
those  who  have  never  read  books  at  all,  even  the  much-derided  novel  is 
a  real  means  of  opening  the  mind  and  broadening  the  interest  of  the 
country-dweller.1 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  more  satisfactory  figures  are  available,  taken  from  the 
ascertained  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  year  1919-1920  (or  1920).  For  these  figures  see 
Appendix  A.  p.  69,  of  this  Report. 
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All  those  figures  must  be  taken  as  representing  the  tentative  arrange- 
ments of  the  first  few  years.  But  they  are  significant  of  the  remarkably 
cheap  methods  that  can  be  adopted  while  the  schemes  are  being  gradually 
and  carefully  built  up.  Developments  of  many  kinds  are  possible,  and  in 
reporting  these  figures  the  Trustees  fully  realise  that  if  and  when  county 
authorities  realise  the  demand  for  improved  provision,  they  will  no  doubt 
spend  more,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  intelligent  ratepayers. 

Among  the  points  which  I  wish  to  emphasize,  are : — 

(1)  The  low  cost  of  Premises. — At  the  beginning  it  was  generally 
thought  that  special  buildings  would  be  needed.  It  is  now  clear 
that,  however  desirable  in  the  future  a  County  Library  Building  may 
be,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  system.  In  a  town  a  special  library 
with  facilities  of  various  kinds  is  appropriate,  since  all  the  inhabitants 
equally  can  use  it.  But  in  a  county  area  such  a  building  would  be 
useful  and  accessible  to  very  few  of  those  whose  money  would  go  to 
its  upkeep.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  county  scheme  is  to  take 
books  to  the  villages,  not  to  compel  villagers  to  travel  to  the  books. 
Hence  the  headquarters  must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  that  is  needed 
for  the  storage  of  books  not  on  issue  at  any  given  time,  and  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  librarian's  duty  in  remaking  the  collections  and  keeping 
the  records.  The  public-spirited  librarian  will  in  the  early  stages  see  this 
and  make  shift  with  the  best  quarters  he  can  get. 

(2)  The  Librarian. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  salary  figures  have 
generally  been  too  low  in  the  past.  The  Trustees  have  decided  that  ex- 
cept in  abnormally  small  counties,  the  librarian  must  be  a  full-time  official 
with  a  starting  salary  of  not  less  than  £300.  He  or  she  must  be  an 
educated  person  with  a  belief  in  the  greatness  of  the  work — one  who  is  at 
all  events  reasonably  well  read,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  at  least  the 
elementary  side  of  the  librarian's  craft,  but  above  all,  one  who  is  capable 
of  winning  the  confidence  of  those  who  in  the  village  are  responsible  for 
the  distribution  of  the  books,  and  is  prepared  to  take  all  possible  pains  to 
get  the  right  books  to  the  right  people.  He  ought  to  be  hand-in-glove 
with  the  Director  of  Education,  with  the  Education  Inspectors,  and  with 
all  those  who  in  his  area — in  W.  E.  A.  branches,  in  Woman's  Institutes, 
in  Village  Clubs — are  in  touch  with  the  intellectual  and  social  needs  of 
the  people.  He  must  study  local  trades  and  industries,  so  that  he  may, 
so  far  as  money  allows,  provide  for  those  who  wish  to  improve  their 
efficiency  as  wage-earners,  employers,  citizens  generally.  He  must  shake 
himself  free  of  the  traditions  of  the  old-style  library,  since,  apart  from 
duplicates  and  the  pool  of  books  which  he  must  retain  in  order  to  effect 
changes  and  sudden  demands,  every  book  that  is  on  his  shelves  is  so 
much  waste.1 

Especially  in  the  early  years  he  will  have  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
out  in  his  area,  particularly  in  the  winter  when  travelling  is  difficult  and 
days  are  short,  meeting  the  school-masters  and  school-mistresses,  arrang- 
ing lectures,  endeavouring  to  find  means  of  cheapening  transport,  and 
enlisting  the  sympathetic  assistance  of  those  who,  in  separate  villages,  can 

1  The  question  of  the  size  of  this  pool  is  discussed  below,  p.  24. 
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do  anything  to  foster  love  of  study  and  self-development  in  accordance 
with  aptitude.  He  is  of  no  use  to  a  rural  library  scheme  who  makes  of 
his  office  a  shrine  in  which  to  worship  St.  Dewey  of  the  Decimal  System 
or  St.  Cutter  of  the  Catalogue  on  an  altar  of  uncut  Caxtons.  Such  a 
librarian  may  well  take  a  low  salary  since  his  interest  in  the  library  is 
mainly  personal ;  he  is  a  scholar  luxuriously  housed,  like  a  cow  in  a 
meadow,  in  the  midst  of  his  ideal  pabulum.  But  it  is  absurd  to  pay  a  low 
salary  to  an  active  person  who  is  to  act  as  a  missionary  in  two  hundred 
villages,  with  a  real  understanding  of  people  ranging  in  age  from  14  to  90, 
to  run  his  office  in  his  spare  time,  and  in  both  capacities  to  make  every 
£  do  the  work  of  £2. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  librarian  needs  an  assistant. 
In  such  cases  they  will  no  doubt  take  it  turn  and  turn  about  to  run  the 
book-store  and  visit  the  villages.  What  the  salary  of  the  assistant  should 
be  it  is  apparently  too  early  to  decide.  This  is  a  question  which  will  find 
its  own  solution  as  schemes  develop. 

The  County  Library  Committee. — It  would  be  entirely  improper  for 
me  as  an  officer  of  the  Trust  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
Committee  to  administer  these  Rural  Schemes.  Those  who  have  still  to 
inaugurate  county  systems  may,  however,  properly  ask  what  has  been  the 
practice  hitherto.  The  law  constitutes  the  Education  Authority  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council  in  England 
and  Wales  the  normal  administrative  authority.  Generally,  it  appears,  a 
Sub-committee  is  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  in  many  cases  co- 
opted  members  are  appointed.  I  understand  that  members  of  the  Library 
Association  are  alarmed  at  this  transference  of  library  work  to  Education 
Authorities,  since  they  fear  that  library  administration  will  become  only 
one — perhaps  the  least — of  their  interests.  They  would  prefer  an  ad  hoc 
body.  With  this  anxiety  I  cannot  deal,  but  I  would  point  out  that  few 
librarians  have  been  found  to  express  any  great  confidence  in  many  of  the 
ultra-cautious  Borough  Library  Committees  with  which  they  have  striven 
in  vain  in  the  past.  In  any  case,  the  possibility  of  co-opting  members 
provides  the  overworked  members  of  Education  Committees  Avith  the 
chance  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  keen  enthusiastic  experts  upon  whom  would 
naturally  fall  the  special  duty  of  investigating  points  of  difficulty  and 
assisting  the  county  librarian.  I  suggest  that  co-opted  members  should 
include  responsible  teachers  (who  have  a  very  direct  interest  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter),  and  representatives  of  the  W.E.A.,  Woman's  In- 
stitutes, and  similar  bodies  specially  concerned  with  rural  reconstruction. 

DISCUSSION 

(1)  The  term  "Rural." — Some  discussion  arose  after  this  address  upon  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  term  "Rural."  Representatives  from  Berkshire  and  North- 
umberland both  pressed  the  point,  since  upon  its  solution  would  depend  the  size  of 
the  grant  which  the  Trustees  would  make. 

Col.  Mitchell  replied  that  the  Trustees  would  recognise  any  area  such  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  Acts.  In  England,  for  example,  the  County  Council  cannot  include 
in  a  county  library  area,  any  county  borough  or  (without  its  consent)  any  town  or 
parish  in  which  a  library  rate  had  been  levied  in  the  previous  year.    It  was  there- 
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fore  for  the  County  Authority  to  decide  in  what  area  it  would  resolve  to  operate,  and 
the  Trustees  would  base  their  grant  upon  the  school  population  figures  for  that  area. 

As  regards  the  possibility  of  co-operation  between  existing  public  libraries  and 
rural  systems,  it  was  too  early  for  the  Trustees  to  form  any  general  opinion.  Their 
main  concern  was  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  areas  in  which  normal  book  provision 
had  hitherto  been  both  legally  and  practically  impossible.  They  were  not  so  much 
concerned  with  centres  of  population  (towns  and  urban  districts)  which  could  quite 
well,  if  they  wished,  provide  an  adequate  public  library  of  the  municipal  type  by 
raising  the  necessary  rate.  Kone  the  less,  if  County  Authorities  wished  to  supply 
such  centres  (not  being  already  library  areas)  they  would  be  entitled  to  include  the 
school  population  for  purposes  of  the  grant. 

Sir  Graham  Balfour  said  that  in  practice  no  difficulty  arose  in  this  connection. 

(2)  Salaries. — A  delegate  asked  about  appointments  made  before  the  Trustees 
had  laid  down  the  minimum  of  £300  a  year.  The  answer  was  that  representations 
were  made  to  such  counties,  but  that  the  Trustees  were  not  in  a  position  to  insist 
upon  a  revision  of  a  grant  already  made  on  explicit  conditions. 

(3)  Disinfection  of  Books. — In  answer  to  a  question  on  this  subject,  the  reply 
was  given  that  it  was  a  question  for  local  authorities,  most  of  whom  had  gone  into 
the  matter.  A  Somerset  delegate  remarked  that  their  Medical  Officer  thought  the 
danger  through  books  was  generally  exaggerated. 
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ORGANISATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

CHAPTER  III.— THE  COUNTY  LIBRARY  HEADQUARTERS 

By  R.  D.  Macleod,  F.LA. 

The  question  of  County  Library  Buildings  is  a  difficult  one  at  the  present 
time.  The  Ministry  of  Health  has  decided  that  buildings  of  the  kind 
should  not  be  erected  until  the  housing  situation  is  easier.  The  prin- 
ciple is  obviously  a  reasonable  one,  and  it  follows  that,  for  a  period,  the 
provision  of  special  buildings  for  county  libraries  will  not  be  attempted. 
Probably  such  central  accommodation  as  is  secured  for  the  purposes  of 
library  schemes  will  in  few  cases  be  ideal ;  but  that  meantime  cannot  be 
helped.  The  main  point  in  every  case  is  to  prove  the  scheme,  and  that 
can  be  done  quite  well  though  the  books  are  housed  in  an  adapted 
building.  The  success  of  ventures  of  the  kind  depends  entirely  on  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  promoted ;  not  on  bricks  and  mortar. 

I  have  gone  into  certain  accommodation  figures  in  connection  with 
nine  representative  county  schemes  which  have  been  in  operation  from 
one  to  five  years.  The  following  are  the  facts  as  regards  the  area  capacity 
of  the  book  stores,  book-case  provision,  and  relative  matters. 

Area  Accommodation. — The  average  area  accommodation  of  the 
nine  book  stores  is  1075  square  feet  (  =  25'x43').  These  figures  cover 
accommodation  for  the  librarian's  office.  This  area,  besides  giving 
adequate  book-store  accommodation  for  a  scheme  circulating  about  15,000 
volumes,  allows  for  an  office  12' x  18' =  216  square  feet.  An  office  of  this 
size  would  be  large  enough  to  serve,  if  occasion  required,  as  a  conference 
room  in  which  the  county  librarian  could  meet  his  local  helpers  and 
representatives  of  rural  associations.  Not  more  than  25  to  30  persons 
would  normally  require  to  be  present  at  one  time.  Larger  meetings  could 
be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Authority. 

The  chief  factors  affecting  the  size  question  in  relation  to  the  book 
store  proper  are : — (i)  bookcases,  (ii)  box-storage,  (iii)  working-space. 

Bookcase  Accommodation. — The  average  length  of  shelving  in  the 
nine  schemes  comes  out  at  700  feet  run,  equalling  eighteen  double  bay 
standard  bookcases,  with  eight  shelves  on  either  side,  carrying  rather  more 
than  6000  volumes.1  Arranging  the  eighteen-  bookcases  in  parallel  order 
of  sixes,  with  3'  space  between  each,  and  at  front  and  back,  and  2' 
6"  at  ends,  the  ground-space  covered  is  about  350  square  feet.  The 
book-storage  allowed  would  be  sufficient  for  a  scheme  circulating  15,000 
volumes.    A  smaller  scheme  circulating  10,000  volumes  would  be  ade- 

1  The  calculations  are  in  terms  of  standard  bookcases,  as  wall- shelving  is  not  always 
suitable  in  adapted  premises. 
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quately  served  by  450-foot  run  of  shelving,  carrying  about  4000  volumes. 
But  the  margin  for  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  book-store  would 
not  be  large.  Schemes  naturally  grow  with  the  passing  years;  con- 
sequently a  margin  for  growth  should  be  allowed  for  in  all  book  stores. 

In  considering  bookcase  provision,  an  important  point  to  remember  is 
that  the  stock  of  a  rural  library  scheme  is  essentially  a  floating  stock. 
From  the  very  start  of  the  scheme,  collections  should  be  sent  away  as 
quickly  as  the  books  are  prepared.  When  the  scheme  has  been  fully 
organised  there  need  not  be  on  the  shelves  at  any  one  time  more  than  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total  stock.1  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  about  that  pro- 
portion in  hand  in  order  to  meet  the  requests  from  the  rural  localities ; 
but  stock  above  that  proportion  will  be  superfluous.  There  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  county  collections  two  or  three  copies  of  each  book  2  (more  in 
certain  cases),  and  from  a  reserve  stock  of  25  per  cent,  it  will  be  possible 
to  meet  demands  from  localities  fairly  satisfactorily.  These  demands 
should  receive  the  chief  consideration,  and  the  actual  books  asked  for 
should  be  sent  whenever  possible.  To  send  books  other  than  those  asked 
for  causes  dissatisfaction.  An  inadequate  reserve  stock  invites  trouble  of 
this  kind. 

The  greater  the  success  of  a  scheme  at  the  outset,  the  fewer  books 
there  will  be  on  the  shelves ;  nevertheless  the  reserve  stock  must  grow  as 
the  collection  grows.  But  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  accumulate 
stock  beyond  the  given  percentage  for  any  administrative  reason. 

An  annual  or  periodical  withdrawal  of  the  stock  for  purposes  of  stock- 
taking is  quite  as  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  a  rural  library  scheme  as  in 
the  case  of  the  urban  library.  All  checking  can  be  done  at  the  ordinary 
periods  of  exchange. 

On  the  calculations  given  I  have  allowed  for  rather  more  shelving 
than  is  required  to  accommodate  25  per  cent,  of  the  stock.  The  extra 
shelving  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  collections  which  are 
being  prepared  for  despatch,  collections  just  returned,  volumes  to  be 
repaired  and  rebound,  replacements,  and  additions.  In  a  busy  scheme 
several  collections  will  be  in  process  of  formation  at  the  same  time.  The 
extra  shelf  space  allowed  is  ample  to  cover  necessary  demands  of  every 
routine  description. 

Box-Storage. — This  kind  of  accommodation  presents  no  serious  diffi- 
culty. At  the  start  of  a  scheme  it  will  probably  be  found  economical  to 
order  a  large  number  of  boxes,  and  to  find  store  space  for  them  ;  but  when 
the  scheme  has  been  floated,  probably  even  in  the  largest  schemes  accom- 
modation for  less  than  50  boxes  at  one  time  will  be  required.  It  is  here 
presumed  that  the  scheme  will  be  so  administered  that  the  centres  will  be 
served  in  rotation,  perhaps  parish  by  parish,  throughout  the  year,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  service,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid  needless  storage  demands. 
Nine  book  boxes  of  average  size  (carrying  40  to  50  volumes  each),  would 
occupy  about  25  square  feet ;  piled  up  about  7  feet  high,  54  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  same  area.  Presumably  in  schemes  in  which  motor  trans- 
port is  used,  and  direct  delivery  possible,  bags  of  a  suitable  kind  will  be 
used  for  holding  the  books  on  the  journeys  between  the  county  library 

1  Other  librarians  say  that  10  per  cent,  is  adequate. — [Ed.].       2  Many  books. — [Ed. J 
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and  the  rural  localities.  Bags  would  obviously  require  much  less  storage 
space  than  boxes.  Boxes  are  necessary  only  where  there  is  no  thoroughly 
satisfactory  transport  service.  They  are  moreover  expensive,  and  probably 
will  go  out  of  general  use  in  counties  which  have  a  special  motor  service 
in  connection  with  the  libraries. 

Working  Space. — Space  in  the  book-store  must  be  allowed  for  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  day:  boxes  coming  in  and  being  dumped,  other 
boxes  going  out,  collections  being  dealt  with,  work  tables,  cabinets,  etc. 
The  necessary  accommodation  for  the  other  purposes  having  been  found, 
there  remains  an  area  of  484  square  feet  for  working  space.  This  is 
quite  ample  for  all  purposes  of  a  routine  nature  in  a  scheme  circulating 
about  15,000  volumes. 

A  few  general  points  may  be  stated  which  cover  the  main  matters  to 
consider  when  choosing  book-store  accommodation. 

(1)  The  book  store  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  traffic  point. 

If  railway  transport  is  mostly  used,  the  book  store  should  be  near  the  railway. 
Porterage  charges  mount  up  according  to  the  distance  which  the  boxes  have  to 
be  carted  to  and  from  the  traffic  point. 

(2)  It  should  be  airy  and  bright. 

The  lighting  is  an  important  economic  factor.  Neglect  to  consider  the  point 
may  result  in  otherwise  needless  recurring  charges  for  artificial  lighting. 

(3)  It  should  be  on  a  ground  floor. 

Book  boxes  are  heavy,  and  are  not  easily  carried  up  and  down  stairs. 

(4)  The  entrance  door  for  traffic  should  be  wide  and  convenient  to 
the  street;  preferably  opening  on  a  side  street. 


CHAPTER  IV.— THE  CATALOGUE 

R.  D.  Macleod,  F.L.A. 

The  late  Mr.  Cutter  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  whose  book  of  Rules  for  a 
Dictionary  Catalogue  is  still  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  theory  of 
cataloguing,  said  that  a  library  catalogue  should  answer  three  questions : 
(1)  What  books  are  there  in  the  library  by  a  given  author?  (2)  What 
books  are  there  in  the  library  on  a  given  subject  ?  (3)  Is  there  a  book  in 
the  library  with  a  given  title  ?  Mr.  J.  Henry  Quinn  1  has  quadrupled  the 
number  of  questions;  but  the  three  given  are  the  most  important;  the 
only  ones  that  really  matter  so  far  as  a  popular  kind  of  library  catalogue 
is  concerned. 

The  compilation  of  a  catalogue  which  will  supply  an  answer  in  a 
simple  way  to  the  three  questions  is  not  easy,    Many  codes  have  been 

1  Quinn  :  Library  Cataloguing  (Truslove  and  Hanson,  1913). 
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published  since  Cutter  published  his,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
how  entries  should  be  made ;  all  with  reference  to  these  three  points. 
But  we  are  still  without  a  code  which  is  followed  by  librarians  generally. 
Even  those  catalogues  which  are  based  on  particular  codes,  show  varia- 
tions. Uniformity  has  not  been  reached  because  there  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  libraries :  specialist,  research,  public  reference,  public 
lending,  and  other  kinds ;  and  now  the  youngest  offspring  of  the  library 
movement  in  this  country — the  county  library— is  knocking  at  the  door 
to  demand  a  code  of  its  own.  The  essential  point  is  that  catalogues  have 
in  every  instance  to  be  compiled  so  as  best  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  class 
that  will  make  most  use  of  the  library.  To  follow  a  code  that  has  been 
compiled  from  a  very  general  point  of  view  is  not  always  wise. 

The  professional  librarian,  who  has  equipped  himself  with  the 
knowledge  of  practical  bibliography  without  which  he  cannot  become  a 
competent  cataloguer,  finds  it  difficult  at  times  to  take  the  point  of  view 
of  the  ruck  of  his  readers  ;  and  yet  the  common  point  of  view  must  be  taken 
if  he  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  public  unversed  in  the  use  of  literary 
aids  such  as  the  catalogue.  Few  of  us  deal  with  research  scholars  who 
know  books  and  who  understand  the  value  of  minuteness  and  precision 
in  cataloguing.  To  accomplish  our  task  in  terms  of  the  common  people  we 
occasionally  require  to  forget  or  ignore  a  good  deal  of  the  academic  which 
we  may  have  studied  for  examination  purposes.  But  the  knowledge  is 
not  lost.  The  knowledge  that  has  been  absorbed  and,  perhaps,  steadily 
forgotten,  leaves  its  impress  on  the  mind  and  insensibly  keeps  us  on  right 
lines.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  professional  men.  But  the  absence  of 
hard  preliminary  training  inevitably  reveals  itself  in  the  work  of  the 
novice.    This  also  applies  to  all  professional  work. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rural  catalogue,  to  serve  its  purpose,  will  require 
to  be  as  simple  and  as  useful  an  instrument  as  possible.  I  do  not  for  this 
reason  suggest  that  it  will  be  easy  to  compile.  A  catalogue  of  the  kind  I 
have  in  mind  could  not  be  compiled  by  a  person  inexperienced  in  cata- 
loguing. A  simply-compiled  catalogue  need  not  lack  the  best  qualities  of 
the  best  catalogues ;  it  would  be  easy  to  consult,  and  yet  it  must  be  com- 
plete and  efficient  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  secondary  students 
and  those  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Colleges  who  will  be  making- 
use  of  the  services,  as  well  as  subserve  the  greater  needs  of  the  larger 
public  comprising  the  rural  workers  generally.  Nevertheless  a  great  many 
current  cataloguing  technicalities  might  be  dropped  with  advantage. 

The  reasons  why  the  county  library  catalogue  must  be  made  on  a 
simpler  and  less  bald  plan  than  the  catalogue  of  the  average  urban 
library  are  obvious  and  compelling.  Every  catalogue  presents  difficulties 
to  the  readers  who  consult  it ;  but  the  urban  reader,  with  the  library 
almost  at  his  door,  can  readily  solve  catalogue  difficulties  by  reference  to 
the  nearest  assistant.  He  may,  if  he  so  desires,  have  all  the  available 
literature  he  requires  placed  before  him.  He  can  make  his  choice  at  the 
library,  and  get  expert  guidance.  The  case  of  the  rural  reader  is  less  easy 
of  solution.  There  will  be  rural  readers  who  need  not  refer  to  the  cata- 
logue to  any  great  extent,  but  who  will  be  served  more  or  less  efficiently 
by  small  collections  of  books  sent  to  the  local  schools  ;  these  schools  may 
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have  small  school  populations,  and  consequently  the  collections  sent  will 
be  small.  The  rural  reader  in  this  category  will  not  require  to  use  the 
catalogue  except  at  the  exchange  periods  when  lists  of  requests  are  being 
compiled  locally,  or  when  special  books  are  required  from  the  book-store. 
He  should  nevertheless  be  encouraged  to  use  it  and  to  learn  its  principles, 
for  the  catalogue  might  be  termed  the  eye  of  the  library.  He  may,  by 
good  missionary  work,  be  persuaded  in  time  to  join  some  rural  voluntary 
organisation,  in  which  case  he  may  require  a  full  service  from  the  library. 
But  I  am  not  now  considering  the  question  so  much  in  terms  of  readers 
in  this  category,  as  of  village  communities  and  leaders  in  populous  parish 
areas  who  will  sooner  or  later  demand  better  library  provision  than  the 
present  tentative  system  of  school  library  suppl)  aflords.  As  the  county 
schemes  develop,  the  delivery  station  idea,  which  has  been  worked 
successfully  here  and  in  America  and  in  the  colonies,  will  be  adopted  in 
many  counties.  Only  through  a  wide  extension  of  the  delivery  station 
system  will  most  of  the  Tart  II.  Authorities  in  England  and  certain  of  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  in  Scotland  be  enabled  to  provide  satis- 
factorily for  the  library  needs  of  the  more  densely  populated  semi-urban 
and  village  communities.  Presumably  in  a  certain  number  of  counties, 
circumstances  will  make  it  necessary  to  provide  sub-book-stores  in 
populous  centres.  Then,  presumably,  in  a  first  class  county  scheme  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  book  collections  will  be  changed  in  toto  at  the  end  of 
periods  of  three,  four,  or  six  months,  as  at  present;  but  a  system  will  be 
evolved  which  will  have  as  its  ideal  the  service  of  the  readers  and  not  the 
convenience  of  the  book-store  merely.  It  is  very  convenient  from  the 
book-store  point  of  view  to  have  all  books  returned  to  it  according  to 
time-table  arrangements,  but  this  plan  is  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
book-store  than  that  of  the  public.  It  follows  that  in  an  efficient  county 
scheme  of  the  kind  I  am  describing  (and  there  will  be  many  of  the  kind 
in  the  future  unless  the  movement  falls  under  the  influence  of  bad 
tradition),  the  use  of  the  catalogue  will  be  considerable,  for  the  exchanges 
will  be  frequent,  and  in  terms  of  the  catalogue.  Obviously,  then,  the 
catalogue  of  the  county  library  must,  to  meet  many  varied  needs,  be  a 
real  guide  to  the  collection.  It  will  be  the  only  guide  to  books  that  the 
rural  readers  will  have ;  it  will  be  used  regularly  by  them  when  making 
selections ;  and  it  will  be  in  daily  use  by  readers  using  the  delivery 
stations.  If  the  catalogue  is  not  an  efficient  instrument,  the  choice  of  the 
books  will  not  be  satisfactory.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  in 
certain  cases  will  local  guidance  of  a  useful  nature  be  obtainable.  The 
catalogue  should  therefore  in  itself  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  the  informa- 
tion which  a  competent  librarian  would  give.  That  is  the  ideal.  It  has 
been  approximated  to  in  certain  catalogues  of  urban  libraries  ;  and  those 
of  us  who  know  these  libraries  know  that  they  have  high  reputations  for 
service. 

A  catalogue  of  the  guide-book  kind  which  1  have  in  mind  would  con- 
tain hints  on  the  choice  of  books,  and  on  reading:  information  which  all 
public  library  catalogues  should,  I  think,  supply.  The  main  entries  would 
be  fully  annotated,  the  special  character  and  scope  of  each  book  being 
clearly  indicated.    There  are  comparatively  few  books  published,  the 
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scope  of  which  is  indicated  precisely  by  their  titles ;  and  the  story  of  why 
the  farmers  of  England  bought  a  large  number  of  copies  of  Ruskin's 
Notes  on  Sheepfolds  needs  no  explaining !  There  need  not  be  many 
imprint  particulars  to  entries,  as  the  editions  in  the  book-store  would  be 
standard  ones,  and  the  latest  edition  of  a  book  would  always  be  obtained 
if  it  differed  materially  from  the  earlier  editions  in  stock.  The  guide- 
book catalogue  would  be  well  printed  and  nicely  produced ;  a  catalogue 
that  the  reader  might  turn  to  at  any  time  for  intellectual  stimulation,  as 
Sir  Philip  Francis  used  to  turn  to  an  English  dictionary!  The  catalogue 
would  have  an  appeal  of  its  own.  Besides  assisting  the  rural  reader,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  advertisement  of  the  service.  It  would  do  much 
to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  best  books  throughout  the  rural  com- 
munity. As  schemes  developed,  it  would  be  supplemented  by  the  issue 
of  bulletins  on  the  lines  of  those  of  Norwich,  Croydon,  Nottingham,  and 
elsewhere.  These  would  contain  lists  of  additions,  suggestions  to  readers, 
information  as  to  lecture  arrangements  in  the  various  districts  of  the  area, 
notes  on  the  work  of  the  local  voluntary  associations  with  which  the 
scheme  would  be  in  close  touch,  and  such  other  relative  matters  as 
deserved  notice.  Neither  the  guide  catalogue  nor  the  bulletin  would  be 
on  what  is  termed  academic  lines ;  the  appeal  would  be  to  the  average  of 
the  class  to  be  served.  Now  a  catalogue  of  this  kind  would  take  some 
time  to  prepare,  but  a  list  of  some  sort  should  be  made  ready  without 
delay.  A  brief  hand-list  to  the  collection  would  serve  the  purpose,  and 
it  could  be  issued  in  a  very  short  time. 

So  far  I  have  not  dealt  with  the  actual  form  or  make-up  of  the  cata- 
logue. There  are  only  two  forms  that  need  be  considered  so  far  as  the 
readers  are  concerned:  (1)  the  alphabetical  or  dictionary  form;  (2)  the 
classified  form.  The  alphabetical  form  shows  author,  title,  and  subject 
entries  of  the  books  in  one  alphabetical  sequence.  The  classified  form  is 
composed  usually  of  three  parts :  (a)  author  list;  (b)  subject-index  list; 
(c)  main  body  of  the  catalogue,  in  which  the  book  titles  are  shown  under 
their  subject  headings,  which  are  arranged  systematically  according  to 
the  scheme  of  classification  used.  The  question  as  to  which  form  of 
catalogue  is  the  best  for  public  library  purposes  has  been  much  discussed 
and  the  popularity  of  the  classified  form  has  grown  lately,  largely  owing 
to  the  spread  of  the  open-access  library,  as  a  guide  to  which  the  alpha- 
betical catalogue  is  of  little  service  to  readers  who  have  access  to  the  book- 
shelves. But  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  for  libraries  to  which  the 
readers  have  not  free  access,  I  suggest  that  the  alphabetical  form  is  the 
best,  if  it  be  well  compiled ;  and  in  the  case  of  rural  readers  who,  of  course, 
will  not  have  access  to  the  county  library,  this  form  is  less  likely  to 
puzzle  them  than  is  the  classified  form.  I  am  assured  that,  unless  access 
can  be  had  to  the  shelves,  even  an  educated  man  prefers  the  alphabetical 
form  ;  while  the  average  reader  is  puzzled  by  the  classified  arrangement. 
Every  reader  knows  the  alphabet  and  understands  the  dictionary  arrange- 
ment ;  but  few  understand  the  classified  catalogue  until  it  is  explained 
to  them.1 

1  The  Gloucestershire  Catalogue  may  well  be  studied  by  Rural  Librarians.— [Ed.] 
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DISCUSSION 

Sir  Graham  Balfour  (Director  of  Education,  Staffs.)  asked  how  often  a  new 
catalogue  would  be  needed.  Mr  Macleod  replied  that  an  initial  catalogue  supple- 
mented by  periodical  bulletins  should  for  a  long  time  be  adequate.1 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  desirability  and  the*possibility  of  providing  annotated 
catalogues,  and  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  (a)  author,  (b)  subject  and  (c)  classi- 
fied lists.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Ballinger,  Librarian,  National  Library  of  Wales 
and  Chairman  of  the  Cardiganshire  Rural  Library,  it  was  agreed  that  a  technical 
question  of  this  kind  could  not  be  satisfactorily  discussed  at  a  general  Conference. 
Mr  Macleod's  paper  was  a  valuable  record  of  experience,  upon  which  all  concerned 
would  form  their  own  opinions.  Mr  Tapley-Soper  (Borough  Librarian,  Exeter) 
enlarged  on  the  impossibility  of  keeping  a  catalogue  up  to  date,  and  argued  in  favour 
of  the  American  system  of  book  delivery  by  motor  lorry,  the  librarian  to  accompany 
the  lorry  and  have  with  him  a  card  catalogue  which  could  always  be  up  to  date. 
Mr  Prideaux  (Lecturer  in  Cataloguing  at  the  School  of  Librarianship,  University 
College,  London)  strongly  advocated  the  printed  catalogue  as  indispensable,  and 
urged  that  the  provision  of  a  standard  catalogue  for  all  counties  would  obviate 
excessive  local  expense.  Against  this  another  speaker  urged  that  the  needs  of 
different  counties  could  not  be  met  by  a  standard  collection  of  books.  Mr  Daykin, 
of  the  veteran  Yorkshire  Village  Library,  said  that  a  catalogue  had  the  defect  that 
books  were  so  often  "out"  that  people  who  asked  for  particular  books  in  the  cata- 
logue were  disappointed.  The  best  one  could  often  do  was  to  send  books  of  a  like 
nature  to  those  demanded. 

Note. 

As  regards  the  initial  cost  of  a  catalogue  the  following  figures  have  become 
available  since  the  Conference  : — 

Gloucestershire,     .  .  .     £90  10  6 

Somerset,  .  .  .  135  17  0 

Carnarvonshire,     .  .  .       45  15  0 

Cardiganshire,       .  .  .        14    0  0 

-[Ed.] 


CHAPTER  V.— CLASSIFICATION 

R.  D.  Macleod,  F.L.A. 

In  the  new  county  schemes  the  importance  of  classification  is  twofold  : 
— (i)  in  relation  to  subject  representation ;  (ii)  in  relation  to  efficiency  of 
service.  In  treating  of  these  aspects  it  is  necessary,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  discuss  the  subject  broadly  and  in  terms  of  those  who  require 
to  be  convinced  of  the  need  of  classification  in  the  library. 

Classification  and  Representation  of  Subjects 

Classification  has  a  very  direct  connexion  with  the  first  point 
mentioned — stock  representation.  The  best  type  of  library  for  the  service 
of  the  public  has  been  defined  as  "  a  balanced  collection  of  books  made 
productive."  The  definition  stands  for  an  ideal.  A  sound  knowledge  of 
books  and  standard  bibliographies  is,  of  course,  presupposed,  and  point 
of  view  will  always  enter  into  the  question. 

1  Where  the  Education  Authority  (as  in  the  case  of  Kent)  issues  a  regular  journal,  lists 
of  new  books  might  be  published  therein  as  often  as  seemed  desirable. — [Ed.] 
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The  definition  implies  (a)  due  representation  of  subjects  on  which 
books  have  been  written,  and  (b)  an  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  library 
shelves  in  such  an  ordered  manner  as  to  show  the  full  book  strength  of 
the  library  in  the  various  subjects  and  forms  of  literature.  A  collection 
brought  together  on  these  principles  should,  within  its  limits,  be  an  ideal 
collection.    It  would  be  a  balanced  collection  in  terms  of  the  locality. 

Now  how  are  we  to  attain  due  representation  of  subjects  ?  Obviously 
not  by  selecting  titles,  in  a  haphazard  way,  from  booksellers'  catalogues 
and  literary  periodicals.  I  was  examining  a  list  a  short,  time  ago  which 
had  been  compiled  in  this  manner  and  which  was  intended  to  represent 
the  basic  stock  of  a  new  library  in  a  certain  locality.  It  showed  ten  titles 
on  Africa  and  only  one  on  the  United  .States,  and  there  were  other  equally 
glaring  anomalies.  No  other  result  was  to  be  expected,  as  no  real  attempt 
had  been  made  to  balance  the  selection  so  as  to  ensure  due  representation 
of  subjects.  In  the  case  of  the  public  library,  which  is  a  literary  work- 
shop, the  subjects  of  most  books  are  often,  if  not  usually,  of  more  import- 
ance than  their  authorship ;  and  consequently  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  a  balanced  collection  of  books  on  general  subjects  can  be  brought, 
together,  namely,  by  selecting  the  books  on  the  basis  of  a  recognised 
scheme  of  classification.  Any  other  method  is  unsystematic  and  will 
inevitably  lead  to  over-representation  or  lacunae.  Cutter's  Subject-head- 
ings may  be  followed,  though  it  was  never  intended  to  be  used  in  this 
connexion. 

Classifying  for  Efficiency 

Supposing,  then,  that  subject  books  have  been  selected,  on  the 
principle  suggested,  there  arises  the  question  of  arrangement  on  the  best 
lines  so  as  to  make  the  collection  productive,  or  effective,  or  most  useful. 
You  may  have  a  well-balanced  collection  of  books,  but  if  these  books  are 
placed  on  the  shelves  without  consideration  as  to  topic  relationships  much 
of  the  power  of  the  collection  is  lost.  Until  the  books  are  properly 
arranged  so  that  all  books  are  on  the  shelves  in  order  of  subjects  and  in 
proximity  to  other  books  on  related  subjects,  you  cannot  know  the 
informative  strength  of  the  collection.  That  result  is  made  permanently 
possible  by  classification. 

From  the  start  of  a  county  scheme  it  is  necessary  to  know  where  the 
books  on  particular  subjects  are  on  the  shelves.  You  cannot  hold-up  the 
■  despatch  of  collections  until  a  catalogue  has  been  compiled.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  catalogue  should  rarely  require  to  be  used  in  the  book-store  ; 
it  is  compiled  for  the  use  of  readers  in  the  county.  Classification  in  the 
library  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  librarian  to  think  of  consulting  the 
catalogue ;  which  in  any  case  is  sure  to  be  out-of-date  unless  it  is  on  cards, 
and  that  form  is  for  purely  domestic  use.  Then  the  efficiency  points  in 
favour  of  classification  arise  when  the  rural  localities  requisition  books  of 
which  no  copies  are  immediately  available.  The  classified  order  of  the 
stocks  makes  it  easy  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  book  of  the  same  nature 
and  at  once.  In  the  many  cases  in  which  the  choice  of  a  collection  for  a 
particular  village  is  left  entirely  to  the  county  librarian,  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  building  up  a  well-balanced  collection  from  the  classified  stock  on  the 
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shelves.  In  both  these  circumstances,  if  the  stock  is  unclassified,  the 
librarian  has  to  consult  the  catalogue  for  likely  books,  and  to  ascertain  if 
they  are  on  the  shelves, — a  great  waste  of  time  and  labour. 

The  Classification  Scheme  recommended. — The  most  commonly-used 
scheme  of  book  classification  is  the  "  Decimal  Classification "  by  Melvil 
Dewey,  and  it  is  recommended  for  the  new  county  libraries.  It  is  simple 
to  understand  and  to  apply,  and  the  notation  consists  of  figures  only. 
In  view  of  the  need  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  it  is  suggested  that,  in  the 
smaller  county  schemes,  it  be  used  to  the  second  figure  only ;  and  in  the 
larger  schemes,  iu  which  there  will  be  a  wide  representation  of  general 
literature,  to  the  third  figure  only.  Group  numbers  should  be  added  to 
the  classification  symbols  so  as  to  make  a  book  number  which  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  indicating  classification  and  charging  {i.e.  register- 
ing). The  group  numbers  might  run  from  01-99  as  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  scheme.  An  example  of  the  method  may  be  useful.  Supposing 
the  book  classified  is  on  school  organisation.  If  it  is  the  first  book  added 
on  the  subject  of  educational  methods  it  would,  in  the  small  scheme,  be 
numbered  3701,  and  the  tenth  book  would  be  3710;  in  the  large  scheme 
the  first  book  would  be  37,101,  the  tenth  37,110;  and  so  on. 

There  is  no  important  purpose  to  be  served  in  carrying  the  classifica- 
tion beyond  the  decimal  point  in  the  Dewey  scheme.  All  the  vital 
advantages  of  the  classification  for  our  immediate  purposes  can  be  had  by 
using  it  to  the  third  figure;  aud  a  combined  book-number  of  the  kind 
described  simplifies  work  at  the  book-store  considerably.  The  Dewey  tables 
certainly  require  to  be  altered  here  and  there  when  the  book-number 
suggested  is  made ;  but  that  is  a  minor  point ;  the  Dewey  arrangement  is 
almost  invariably  adjusted  to  suit  local  requirements  in  British  libraries. 

Arrangement  of  Fiction  and  Biography. — Works  of  fiction  should  be 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  authors.  Works  of  biography  should 
also  be  arranged  together,  but  in  order  of  persons  written  about.  A 
simple  book  number  may  in  either  case  be  got  by  using  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  novelist's  or  biographee's  name,  followed  by  numbers  to 
distinguish  between  different  works.  Biographical  works  also  require  a 
"B,"  indicating  biography,  after  the  book-number  so  applied. 

Examples. 

Merriman:     W if h  Edged  Tools.  Mer  1. 

In  Kedar's  Tents.  Mer  2. 

Lockhart:     Life  of  Scott.  Sco  IB. 

Saintsbury  :  Scott.  Sco  2B. 

and  so  on.  The  method  ensures  that  works  in  both  classes  will  be 
arranged  on  the  shelves  in  alphabetical  order  of  authors  in  the  case  of 
works  of  fiction,  and  of  persons  written  about  in  the  case  of  biographies. 

Classification  of  Fiction. — The  whole  question  of  the  classification  of 
fiction  requires  reconsideration,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
statistics.  In  practically  all  public  libraries  it  is  customary  to  arrange  in 
one  large  class,  without  distinction  as  to  merit,  the  works  of  the  standard 
novelists  and  the  latest  popular  novels.    Fiction  being  the  most  popular 
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form  of  literary  art,  the  records  of  circulation  of  this  mixed  class  show  up 
highly  in  the  statistics  of  circulations.  Now  there  should  be  a  distinction 
made,  in  the  tables  of  circulations  at  least — if  not  as  regards  location  on 
the  shelves — between  circulations  of  works  by  writers  like  Dickens,  Scott, 
Dumas,  Thackeray,  and  writers  of  modern  ephemeral  novels.  The  works 
of  writers  of  the  first  class  are  contributions  to  real  literature,  and  as  such 
I  propose  that  circulations  of  such  works  should  be  included  in  the 
category  of  general  literature — in  the  800  class  of  Dewey.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  plan  with  librarians  and  others  and  am  assured  that  some  such 
change  in  recording  would  be  acceptable.  The  main  difficulty  is  in  decid- 
ing what  fiction  writers  should  be  classed  in  the  800  :  where  to  stop.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  publication  in  a  definitive  edition  of  the 
works  of  an  author  should  be  taken  as  the  deciding  factor,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree.  Other  novels  of  literary  merit  which  have  passed  a 
time  test  of  say  thirty  years,  and  which  are  still  being  reprinted,  might  in 
most  cases  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  category  of  literature. 

Note  on  Statistical  Records 

A  form  of  schedule  which  is  printed  in  Appendix  D,  p.  74,  was  submitted  to  and 
provisionally  accepted  by  the  Conference  as  a  working  basis.1  The  information 
should  be  of  value  to  authorities  in  enabling  them  to  make  useful  comparisons  as  to 
costs  and  uses  made  of  the  schemes.  The  suggestion  which  arose  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  fiction  according  to  literary  merit,  and  which  is  discussed  above  (p.  32),  stood 
referred  to  another  Conference. — [El\] 


CHAPTER  VI.— CHOICE  AND  PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS 
Captain  Wright,  Librarian,  Wiltshire. 

The  primary  object  of  a  library  is  to  supply  books,  and  on  this  factor  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  library  depends.  The  most  capable  administration 
will  not  make  up  for  an  inefficient  stock  of  books. 

In  the  experimental  rural  library  schemes  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Trust  are  recognising  this,  and  are  making  grants  only  for  the 
provision  of  books,  rather  than  furniture,  and  other  less  necessary  things. 
The  future  of  rural  libraries  depends  on  the  success  of  these  experimental 
schemes,  and  that  success  will  be  judged  chiefly  by  the  supply  of  books. 
Thus  the  first  principle  advocated  is  economy  everywhere  in  the  interest 
of  book  supply. 

What  is  the  minimum  number  of  books  required  to  serve  a  given 
population  ?  Statistics  indicate  that  12  per  cent,  of  the  population  (and 
there  may  be  a  tendency  in  rural  areas  for  this  figure  to  be  exceeded)  are 
users  of  the  library.    Assuming  that  the  books  have  been  well  selected, 

1  It  has  been  found  desirable  to  modify  the  wording  in  a  few  cases,  since  unexpected 
misunderstandings  arose  in  compiling  the  Reports  for  1920. 

E 
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and  that  no  unreadable  books  have  been  chosen,  the  minimum  or  first 
provision  must  be  one  book  of  general  literature  per  reader.  That  is  to 
say,  we  must  assume  that  every  borrower  desires  to  read  for  mental 
recreation,  and  our  stock  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  answering  that  purpose 
(travel,  history,  biography,  etc.,  as  differing  from  books  definitely  for 
students),  should  be  sufficient  to  permit  all  to  have  a  book.  If  the 
student  is  to  be  catered  for,  a  much  greater  provision  will  be  essential, 
because  the  wants  of  students  are  many,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
circulate  such  books  unless  they  are  specially  requisitioned. 

Thus,  for  every  100,000  population,  a  minimum  of  12,000  books  of 
general  literature  must  be  supplied,  and  will  cost  about  £2500.1 

Booh  Selection. — It  must  be  realised  that  the  function  of  the  rural 
library  is  first  that  of  getting  the  people  to  read,  and  later  of  improving 
their  reading.  Hence  the  governing  factor  will  be  to  supply  books  that 
will  be  read,  rather  than  books  that  ought  to  be  read.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  types  of  reading;  let  the  individual  books  within  the  type  be 
good  literature.  It  is,  in  the  distribution  of  good  literature  as  alternatives 
to  books  requisitioned,  that  the  improvement  of  reading  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Knowledge  of  books  can  only  come  from  experience;  hence  the  need 
for  appointing  experienced  librarians  to  rural  library  systems.  In 
consideration  of  the  enormous  number  of  library  systems  to  be  inaugurated 
during  the  next  five  years,  and  the  insufficiency  of  experienced  librarians, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Carnegie  Trust  might  undertake  the  compilation  of 
lists  of  best  books  for  a  rural  library.  Such  a  guide  could  be  produced  by 
co-operative  effort,  and  would  help  the  rural  library  movement  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cost  and  labour  involved.2 

Failing  such  a  production  each  rural  librarian  must  undertake  the 
work  himself,  and  numerous  guides  must  be  consulted,  involving  much 
duplication  of  time  and  labour.  Moreover,  many  of  these  guides  are  much 
out  of  date,  and  are  not  really  safe  to  use.  The  consultation  of  experts  is 
advocated,  but  here  again  the  results  depend  on  the  experts.  Perhaps  the 
best  method  of  selection  is  the  actual  handling  of  books,  or  if  that  is  not 
possible,  obtain  the  publisher's  prospectus.  A  librarian  can  evaluate  a 
book  better  from  the  contents  page,  than  by  a  column  of  a  review  of  the 
book. 

Juvenile  and  Adult  Books. — What  proportion  of  adult  and  juvenile 

1  Captain  Wright  is  here  advocating  an  ideal  which  he  thinks  should  be  ultimately 
realised.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  a  somewhat  smaller  provision  is  adequate  in  the  first 
years  of  a  Rural  Scheme,  namely  the  scale  on  which  the  Trust's  grants  are  based.  In  most 
country  villages  there  is,  however,  a  small  supply  of  books  already  in  possession.  Autho- 
rities have  found  it  useful  to  supplement  the  Trust  grant  by  gathering  in  and  re-distributing 
local  libraries  which  have  ceased  to  be  of  use,  since  the  books  have  all  been  read.  In  any 
case,  however,  it  is  practically  impossible  in  the  first  years  of  a  scheme  to  distribute  more 
books  than  the  Trust  grant  provides,  and  it  is  desirable  to  purchase  stock  gradually  as  the 
demand  becomes  known  and  develops. — [Ed.] 

2  The  Trustees  have  agreed  to  prepare  and  issue  for  the  use  of  Authorities  a  "  nucleus" 
catalogue  on  the  lines  proposed.  This  is  a  difficult  task  and  will  require  most  thorough 
consideration,  as  well  as  consultation  with  many  experts.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  1921. — [Ed.] 
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books  shall  be  supplied  ?  This  is  a  debatable  point,  as  the  returns  from 
existing  libraries  disclose.  The  policy  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust  in  making  grants  to  rural  libraries  is  to  provide  books  for  adults 
mainly  rather  than  for  children,  inasmuch  as  the  Local  Education  Autho- 
rity already  had  the  power  to  provide  books  for  children  under  the  1907 
Code.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this  problem — the  economic  and  the 
educational.  The  educationalist 1  would  not  cater  for  adults,  because  their 
reading  would  not  be  of  a  high  order ;  but  would  rather  concentrate  on 
fostering  the  reading  habit  in  the  children,  in  the  hope  of  developing  a 
reading  public  in  the  next  generation.  The  economic  point  of  view 
suggests  that  the  future  depends  entirely  on  the  development  of  the 
library  at  this  juncture,  and  only  if  the  personal  interest  of  the  adult 
community  is  secured,  can  the  purse  strings  be  unfastened.  As  a  general 
policy,  it  is  not  suggested  that  either  is  entirely  right.  As  a  believer  in 
adult  education  as  a  force  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  prevailing 
social  conditions  of  the  rural  community,  I  feel  that  good  work  will  be 
done  by  providing  books  for  adults,  but  it  is  also  true  that  if  the  reading 
habit  is  instilled  in  the  child,  better  results  will  follow.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  securing  the  popularity  of  the  library  among  the  actual  rate- 
payers, remembering  that  education  is  not  popular  among  the  rural 
community.  Adequate  provision  for  adults  and  children  should  be  the 
objective. 

Selection  of  Books  for  Adults. — The  library  authority  must  have  a 
definite  policy  on  book  selection.  A  decision  must  also  be  made  regarding 
the  relations  of  the  rural  library  with  the  Central  Library  for  Students, 
and  if  there  are  neighbouring  library  authorities  the  extent  of  co-operation. 
Both  these  points  will  be  discussed  later,  but  active  co-operation  will 
permit  an  enormous  economy  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  book  funds, 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  considerably  enhance  the  ratio  of  efficiency  of 
the  money  expended.  Sufficient  data  are  not  available  to  quote  percent- 
ages, but  in  one  county's  co-operation  with  the  Central  Library  for 
Students  some  £30  worth  of  books  were  borrowed  during  a  period  of  eight' 
months.2  With  certain  reservations,  it  may  be  said  the  rural  libraries 
should  restrict  their  purchases  to  books  of  a  general  nature — books  that 
can  be  read  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  whose  object 
would  be  to  create  a  desire  for  further  study.  Such  books  would  be 
representative  of  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  provide  for  the  hobbies 
of  the  individual.  The  principle  of  the  square  peg  in  the  round  hole  in 
employment  often  produces  a  man  who,  while  giving  much  time  to  the 
study  of  a  subject  in  which  he  is  naturally  interested,  would  not  devote 
any  time  to  studying  his  everyday  occupation.  Before  all  else,  let 
humanitarian  subjects  be  represented;  by  these  alone  will  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  community  be  carried  out. 

Even  if  the  fullest  co-operation  with  other  libraries  is  practicable,  it  is 
not  a  sound  policy  for  a  rural  library  to  limit  its  selection  to  popular 
literature.    Local  conditions  must  be  considered.    In  all  rural  districts 

1  This  is  an  expression  of  opinion  which  the  Trustees  would  not  necessarily 
endorse. — [Ed.] 

2  Recent  returns  show  much  higher  figures. — [Ed.] 
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there  should  be  a  demand  for  books  on  agriculture,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
agricultural  community  do  not  read,  and  will  have  to  be  tempted  to  use 
books  by  having  them  brought  to  their  notice,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  providing  a  local  agricultural  library.  In  like  manner  local  industries 
might  be  treated,  and  all  will  agree  that  inasmuch  as  the  teaching 
profession  is  so  bound  up  with  the  development  of  the  rural  community, 
a  comprehensive  teachers'  library  should  be  formed.  Once  a  library 
attempts  active  co-operation  with  the  school,  and  particularly  the 
secondary  school,  advanced  text-books  must  be  provided  locally.  No 
central  library  is  in  a  position  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  such  schools  up 
and  down  the  country. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  survey  of  the  types  of  books  in  the  main 
branches  of  knowledge  suitable  for  a  rural  library,  but  we  would  like  to 
consider  for  a  few  moments  the  novel — so  commonly  misnamed  fiction — 
the  chief  cause  of  objection  to  libraries.  If  properly  selected  this  important 
form  of  literature  will  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  a 
library — the  provision  of  mental  stimulus.  To  attempt  to  grade  or  lay 
down  any  general  rule  for  the  selection  of  fiction  is,  to  say  the  least,  diffi- 
cult. Evaluation  is  always  relative,  there  is  no  definite  standard.  The 
authors  of  past  ages  present  no  special  difficulties,  but  coming  to  the 
writers  of  the  present  day,  each  library  authority  must  form  its  own 
judgment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  Dr.  Baker's  "  Best  Fiction"  as 
a  safe  guide.  For  modern  fiction  the  Times  Literary  Sujtplement  and 
Athenaium  are  fairly  safe  guides,  in  these  days  of  advertisement  and 
record  sales. 

****** 

Juvenile  Books. — The  definition  of  a  juvenile  book  is  not  difficult  for 
the  purpose  of  selection,  providing  one  allows  the  local  librarian  to  use 
his  discretion  as  to  what  a  child  shall  be  permitted  to  read.  If  a  general 
rule  is  made  that  only  juvenile  books  are  to  be  read  by  children,  then 
juvenile  literature  must  embrace  a  much  wider  selection.  Inasmuch  as 
"it  is  in  the  child  that  the  proper  reading  habit  has  to  be  formed,  the 
selection  of  juvenile  books  is  of  highest  importance.  Teachers  should  be 
consulted  freely,  and  a  strict  lookout  should  be  kept  for  the  American 
type  of  juvenile  books,  which  are  written  with  a  crude  slang.  Such  books 
are  the  pest  of  the  teacher,  and  shelf  room  should  not  be  given  to  them, 
when  there  is  so  much  good  literature  to  select  from.  At  the  moment 
the  state  of  the  juvenile  book  market  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  many  of  the  best  authors ;  hence  this 
warning. 

One  cannot  enter  more  fully  into  the  points  of  a  good  juvenile 
book,  but  one  would  advocate  the  need  of  supplying  only  the  best 
editions.  The  cheaper  editions,  with  bad  print  on  inferior  paper  and 
blurred  illustrations  should  not  be  purchased.  Give  a  child  a  well 
produced  book,  and  one  is  not  only  developing  the  reading  habit,  but 
inculcating  an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic,  which  will  remain  throughout 
life. 

Juvenile  non-fiction  provides  the  opportunity  for  impressing  on  the 
young  the  utilitarian  value  of  books,  and  a  large  supply  of  such  books  as 
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How  it  Works,  "  Shown  to  the  Children  Series,  "  and  books  of  elementary 
science,  is  advocated  to  introduce  the  use  of  books  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation. In  like  manner,  by  supplying  books  of  travel,  history,  and 
biography  to  children,  one  is  doing  something  towards  combating  the 
fiction  habit. 

Book  Purchase. — The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  is  the  net  system,  by  which  the  library,  the  school,  and  the  indivi- 
dual, all  pay  the  same  price  for  a  book.  Thus  an  order  for  a  £1000  worth 
of  books  receives  no  more  consideration  than  an  order  for  a  2s.  novel, 
although  the  process  of  supply  entails  practically  the  same  labour  to  the 
publisher  and  bookseller.  In  the  interests  of  the  libraries,  and  one  would 
think  from  a  bookseller's  point  of  view,  this  is  to  be  deprecated.  The 
circulating  libraries  do  not  pay  full  price  for  books,  and  in  like  manner 
the  public  libraries  should  receive  some  consideration.  The  net  system 
is  against  all  the  principles  of  business.  Competition  is  killed,  and  with 
little  or  no  effort  a  fortunate  bookseller  is  able  to  obtain  profit  from  the 
community.  In  all  other  walks  of  business  large  orders  receive  greater 
discounts,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  should  be  demanded  in  the  case  of  book 
supply.  The  Library  Association  have  been  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem  for  some  time,  and  one  fears  without  success.  The  Association 
of  Directors  of  Education  have  recently  been  faced  with  the  same  problem 
in  regard  to  school  books,  and  one  hears  of  success  likely  to  be  obtained. 
In  like  manner  one  hopes  that  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  with 
its  interest  in  the  rural  library  movement  will  use  their  influence  with 
the  publishers.  If  the  margin  of  profit  to  booksellers  is  too  small  to 
permit  any  discount  being  allowed,  then  let  the  price  of  books  be  increased, 
but  permit  the  booksellers  the  freedom  of  subject  sales.  Another  solution 
would  be  a  co-operative  book-buying  business.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Co-operative  Society  retailing  books  with  the 
soap,  sugar,  and  the  usual  dividend. 

In  connection  with  the  net  book  system,  the  question  of  purchase  by 
contract  from  firms  1  who  specialise  in  the  supply  of  books  to  libraries 
requires  consideration.  These  firms  undertake  certain  routine  work,  free 
of  cost,  in  return  for  the  contract  to  supply  all  new  books,  which  simpli- 
fies the  administration  of  a  rural  library.  On  the  other  hand,  it  generally 
necessitates  placing  orders  outside  the  locality,  with  the  result  that  local 
interest  is  lost,  and  a  book  required  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  a 
student  cannot  be  procured  without  some  delay.  Moreover,  the  best 
means  of  selection — perusal  in  a  bookseller's  shop — is  difficult,  inasmuch 
as  it  cannot  be  done  in  odd  moments,  but  necessitates  arranged  journeys. 

Second-hand  Books. — The  majority  of  experimental  schemes  have 
insufficient  funds  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  books  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  county.  Yet  it  is  essential  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  library,  and  for  that  reason  the  purchase 
of  second-hand  books  is  advocated,  providing  as  it  does  cheapness  com- 
bined with  a  pre-war  standard  of  production.  Such  books  can  be 
purchased  at  50  per  cent,  off  published  price,  although  prices  are  increas- 

1  E.g.  Messrs  Holmes  of  Glasgow  and  Messrs  Woolston  of  Nottingham,  both  of  which 
firms  have  specialised  in  rural  library  supply. — [Ed.] 
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ing  with  the  increased  scarcity.  The  methods  of  procedure  are  many, 
and  differ  with  the  booksellers.  On  the  one  hand,  the  bookseller  will 
report  on  the  list  of  requirements ;  another  will  not  report  but  will  send 
on  approval  books  available  from  lists  of  requirements;  others  will  not 
take  any  action  with  lists  of  requirements.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  book-buying  expeditions,  but  this  entails  much  hard  work  and 
takes  up  valuable  time. 

If  there  is  sufficient  money  available  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  stock  of  books  in  library  bindings.  These  books 
will  cost  2s.  above  published  price,  and  will  probably  last  longer  than  a 
book  purchased  new  and  rebound.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
details  of  comparison,  but  the  great  advantages  to  a  rural  system  are  the 
reduction  of  minor  book  repairs,  and  overcoming  the  need  of  withdrawing 
books  from  stock  for  rebinding. 

Remainders. — The  fact  that  books  are  remaindered  is  sufficient  reason 
to  buy  carefully,  although  many  good  books  can  be  purchased  in  this 
manner,  particularly  biography  and  travel.  As  a  general  rule,  I  advise 
purchase  only  after  personal  examination. 

Books  out  of  print. — Many  books  are  at  present  out  of  print,  and  one 
cannot  apply  any  hard  and  fast  rule  regarding  their  purchase.  In  ordi- 
nary times  it  is  questionable  if  out-of-print  books  are  worth  troubling 
about,  inasmuch  as  public  demand  dictates  to  publishers  the  need  for 
producing  new  editions.  The  demands  of  the  book-purchasing  public 
differ  from  those  of  the  public  library,  and  great  authors  are  often  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  print — Harrison  Ains worth,  James  Grant,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  etc.  In  such  cases  efforts  must  be  made  to  obtain  second-hand 
copies.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  some  authority  undertaking  special 
library  editions  of  such  authors.  In  this  connection  we  would  point  out 
that  the  requirements  of  a  book  for  circulation  in  a  Rural  Library  differs 
from  the  standard  library  book,  and  would  advocate  the  format  of  the 
cheap  edition,  which  permits  of  economy  in  carriage.  It  is  suggested  that 
rural  libraries  might  combine  and  guarantee  the  purchase  of  sufficient 
copies  of  a  book  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a  publisher  to  produce  a 
special  library  edition  of  such  books.  The  success  of  the  "  Everyman " 
and  "  Wayfarers  Library  "  in  this  direction  calls  for  repetition  in  other 
series. 

In  conclusion  I  would  offer  the  following  brief  suggestions  to 
Librarians : — 

(1)  Know  your  community,  and  buy  books  suitable  for  its  use. 

(2)  Estimate  the  number  of  books  you  are  likely  to  require.  One 

copy  of  a  book  is  not  always  sufficient.  Numerous  copies  of  the 
best  books  are  better  than  single  copies  of  a  number  of  inferior 
books. 

(3)  Know  your  library,  and  make  it  a  well-balanced  collection,  buying 

books  only  as  required,  and  in  the  light  of  experience. 

(4)  Have  a  reason  for  selecting  a  book,  and  remember  that  the  modern 

book  is  not  always  the  best. 

(5)  Buy  books  of  the  best  editions  in  the  cheapest  market. 
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DISCUSSION" 

Lord  Bledisloe,  Village  Clubs  Association,  agreed  with  Captain  Wright  that 
the  Trustees  would  do  good  service,  by  preparing  the  "  nucleus  "  catalogue  for  general 
guidance  (see  p.  3t ,  n.  2).  He  urged  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  strictly 
and  partially  rural  areas,  and  spoke  of  the  great  scarcity  of  suitably  written  works 
on  agricultural  subjects,  Many  parents,  he  added,  would  read  children's  books  :  it 
was,  therefore,  unwise  to  make  Juvenile  Literature  a  watertight  compartment. 

Mr  Jast,  Chief  Librarian,  Manchester,  urged  that  the  Conference  were  not 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  compiling  a  "  nucleus "  catalogue.  Only  experienced 
borough  librarians  could  adequately  perform  so  difficult  and  technical  a  task. 

(Mr  Jast's  great  reputation  led  to  a  postponement  of  the  question  till  the  second 
day,  when  a  resolution  was  carried.  The  Trustees  will,  naturally,  take  the  utmost 
care  that  the  experience  of  the  skilled  librarian  is  adequately  represented  in  the 
"Nucleus  Catalogue  for  Rural  Libraries"). — [Ed.] 

CHAPTER  VII. — RURAL  LIBRARY  APPARATUS 

SOME  DETAILS  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  A  RURAL  LIBRARY 

SYSTEM 

Duncan  Gray,  County  Librarian,  Warwickshire. 

The  various  details  connected  with  the  equipment  and  general  adminis- 
tration of  Public  Libraries  have  now  been  systematised,  and  of  all  pioneers 
who  helped  in  this  systematisation,  the  greatest  figure  was  undoubtedly 
the  late  James  Duff  Brown.  Of  the  many  debts  which  Librarianship 
owes  to  Brown,  possibly  the  greatest  is  concerned  with  his  Manual  of 
Library  Economy,  first  published  in  1903,  of  which  the  latest  edition, 
revised  by  Mr  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers  of  Croydon,  was  published  last  year. 
This  monumental  exhibition  of  industry  and  enthusiasm  contains  most  of 
the  information  any  public  librarian  is  ever  likely  to  require  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  vocation. 

Although  much  of  the  matter  in  this  manual  applies  equally  to  general 
public  libraries  and  to  rural  library  systems,  there  are  many  points  at 
which  methods  in  rural  library  systems  diverge  from  general  public 
libraries  methods ;  and  a  work  that  will  take  a  similar  place  in  connection 
with  rural  libraries  to  that  which  is  occupied  by  Brown's  Manual  is  a  cry- 
ing want.  The  agenda  for  this  Conference  would  form  an  admirable 
chapter  of  contents  for  such  a  work,  and  Colonel  Mitchell  is  distinctly  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  very  clear  interpretation  of  the  needs  and  problems 
of  rural  library  systems. 

The  various  details  of  equipment  are  best  dealt  with  separately. 

1.  Boxes. — I  prefer  to  regard  boxes  as  purely  a  means  of  transport  and 
storage.1  In  some  cases  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  make  boxes 
fulfil  the  function  of  book-cases  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  use  ;  but 
when  the  great  difference  in  the  sizes  of  books  is  considered  it  is  readily 
realisable  that  in  using  a  type  of  book-case  box  much  valuable  space  is 
wasted  in  packing.  The  additional  cost  this  involves  is  a  point  worth 
considering. 

1  Mr  Gray's  opinions  are  of  course  his  own.  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  note  at  the 
end  of  this  paper. — [Ed.] 
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In  Warwickshire  we  are  conducting  an  experiment.  We  purchased 
50  6-inch  howitzer  cartridge  cases,  with  tin  linings,  at  5s.  2d.  each,  and 
hinged  them  at  an  extra  cost  of  Is.  3d.  per  box,  making  a  total  of  6s.  5d. 
per  box.  These  boxes  measure  21.}"  x  \5h"  x  15A"  and  have  a  holding 
capacity  of  70  to  SO  volumes  of  varied  sizes.  The  cost  in  transport  by  rail 
when  full,  averages  about  2s.  6d.  per  box  over  varied  distances  throughout 
the  county.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  say,  I  think  that  these  boxes  are 
going  to  prove  eminently  suitable,  and  I  am  sorry  that  we  did  not  pur- 
chase a  larger  number. 

When  this  supply  was  exhausted  we  obtained  an  estimate  for  boxes 
made  to  the  following  specification  : — 

1  inch  red  deal,  tongucd  and  grooved. 

2  battens  on  outside  of  lid. 

Nailed  together  with  four  angle  irons  on  bottom. 

Joints  left  from  the  saw. 

Boards  machine  planed. 

Rope  handles  fitted. 

Inside  measurements  18"x  16" X  14". 

We  obtained  two  estimates,  one  for  18s.  6d.  each  and  the  other  for  25s. 
each,  and  of  course  chose  the  former.  The  method  of  fastening  was  care- 
fully considered,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  have  locks  fitted  to  the  boxes, 
partly  because  of  the  great  extra  cost  this  would  have  involved,  and  partly 
because  in  similar  work  in  the  county  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
through  the  keys  being  lost,  and  similar  contingencies.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  have  two  holes  bored  in  the  front  of  each  box,  about  1  inch 
from  the  top,  and  three  inches  from  either  side,  and  two  similar  holes  in 
the  lid,  about  one  inch  from  the  front  and  three  inches  from  either  side, 
which,  when  the  box  is  closed  and  the  pair  at  either  side  are  joined  on 
the  outside,  form  a  right-angle  over  the  edge  of  the  lid.  Through  each 
pair  of  holes  a  cord  is  passed  and  tied  tightly. 

The  holding  capacity  of  these  boxes  is  approximately  60  volumes,  and 
at  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  seems  to  me  quite  an  efficient  box. 
The  size  is  convenient  both  for  holding  capacity  and  for  handling,  as, 
when  full,  each  may  be  easily  lifted  by  one  man. 

The  address  label  used  is  as  this  specimen,  obverse  and  reverse.  The 
four  holes  are  superimposed  over  four  similar  holes  in  the  lid  of  the  box, 


Obverse 


BOOKS— WITH  CARE 

o  o 
THE  SECRETARY, 


O  O 

Per        Date  Carriage  

From  THE  COUNTY  EDUCATION  OFFICE.  WARWICK. 


Reverse 

BOOKS— WITH  CARE 

o  o 
THE  COUNTY  LIBRARIAN, 

County  Education  Office, 
Northgate  Street, 
WARWICK. 
o  o 

Per        Date  Carriage 
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and  two  cords  are  passed  through  and  tied  on  the  inside  of  the  lid.  The 
cost  of  these  labels  is  £1,  Is.  Od.  for  250. 

The  boxes  are  all  stencilled  with  the  letters  W.  C.  C.  (Warwickshire 
County  Council)  which,  as  they  do  not  leave  the  county,  is  sufficient  for 
identification  should  any  box  lose  its  address  label. 

2.  Shelving. — The  question  of  shelving  is  rather  an  intricate  one,  as 
the  amount  required  bears  only  a  proportionate  relationship  to  the  final 
stock.  The  question  to  be  worked  out  is,  what  is  the  maximum  number 
of  volumes  likely  to  be  at  the  headquarters  at  any  one  given  time  ? 

In  order  to  obtain  the  working  basis  from  which  to  calculate  this 
number,  I  submit  the  following  considerations : — 

(A)  The  total  population  eventually  to  be  served  by  the  finished 

system,  then  a  careful  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  this  number  likely  to 

become  readers.    This  figure  can  be  experimentally  ascertained  from  the 

results  of  the  first  year's  working,  and  the  circulating  stock  should  be,  say, 

10y  greater  than  the  number  of  readers. 

fa  o  ■  m  ... 

May  I  be  permitted  to  mention  here  two  points  of  administration 
which  concern  what  follows. 

(a)  The  first  is  connected  with  the  question  of  reserve  stock,  whether 
this  be  desirable,  and  if  so,  what  ratio  it  should  bear  to  the  total  stock  in 
circulation.1 

(b)  Secondly,  the  desirability  of  apportioning  the  county  into  definite 
areas  of  a  size  convenient  for  handling,  so  that  the  routine  of  exchange  will 
be  carried  out  in  a  constant  even  stream  instead  of  a  successive  ebb  and  flow. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  consider  a  reserve  stock  absolutely  essen- 
tial ;  and  that  it  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  about  5%  to  the  total  circulating 
stock.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  considering  the  question  of  keeping  the 
staff  to  as  low  a  number  as  possible,  5000  volumes  is  about  the  maximum  to 
be  dealt  with  at  any  one  time,  and  the  county  should  be  divided  into  areas 
so  that  about  that  number  should  arrive  at  the  headquarters  for  exchange  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  one  month. 

Let  us  say  that  the  proportion  of  books  in  the  library  is  20%  of  the 
population.  Then  with  a  total  population  of  100,000  the  number  of  volumes 
would  be  20,000,  reserve  stock  would  be  1000,  and  by  handling  in  lots  of 
5000,  each  place  would  receive  a  new  supply  every  four  months. 

From  these  figures  we  may  assume  that  the  amount  of  shelving 
necessary  for  an  area  containing  a  population  of  100,000  receiving  ex- 
changes each  four  months,  these  being  handled  in  lots  of  5000,  will  be  a 
capacity  for  6000  volumes ;  and  with  these  figures  before  us  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  necessary  amount  for  an  area  of  any  given  size. 

(B)  The  next  question  that  arises  is  whether  to  choose  wood  or  metal 
shelving.  There  are  not  many  types  of  metal  shelving  on  the  market,  as 
this  is  essentially  a  specialised  article.  The  most  suitable  of.  the  few  types 
available  is  that  supplied  by  Messrs  Lucy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Eagle  Iron  Works, 
Oxford,  of  which  the  following  description  from  Brown's  Manual  of 
Library  Economy,  may  be  of  interest : 

"  It  consists  of  strong  steel  uprights  in  which  are  formed  continuous 
grooves,  which  carry  and  support  the  shelf  brackets,  designed  to  grip  at 
1  See  on  this  point  the  opinions  of  Mr  E.  D.  Macleod,  p.  25. 
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any  point  by  automatic  moans.  These  brackets  will  slide  up  and  down 
the  uprights  to  any  point,  while  a  small  controlling  lever  is  depressed,  but 
the  moment  this  is  released  the  bracket  will  become  firmly  fixed  in  place 
and  will  remain  there  until  again  moved,  whatever  weight  may  be  placed 
upon  the  shelf  which  it  supports.  These  brackets  can  be  pushed  up  with- 
out touching  the  controlling  lever,  and  will  always  grip  at  the  point  where 
they  are  left.  The  shelves  for  this  type  of  case  may  be  either  metal  or 
wood,  but  probably  good  oak  shelves  will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as  any. 
Standard  cases  measuring  7  feet  by  3  feet  2  inches  by  15  inches  are  usually 
divided  down  the  middle,  at  the  back  of  each  set  of  shelves,  by  means  of  a 
wirework  grill  which  prevents  books  on  one  face  of  the  standard  being 
accidentally  transferred  to  the  opposite  face." 

The  dimensions  of  wall  cases  are  the  same,  except  that  the  depth  is 
7 \  inches. 

Of  wooden  shelving  there  are  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  colours  in 
the  rainbow:  but  out  of  this  infinite  variety  there  has  gradually  emerged 
a  type  that  possesses,  with  the  least  number  of  intricacies,  all  the  points  of 
value.  This  type  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  fact  that  it  possesses  all  the 
necessary  advantages,  but  also  because,  when  carefully  made  by  efficient 
workmen,  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  may  be  made  in  either  oak,  pitch- 
pine,  or  white  deal,  but  whatever  kind  of  wood  be  used  it  should  be 
finished  with  a  matt  surface.  The  following  are  the  necessary  points  in  a 
specification. 

1.  As  to  kind  of  wood  to  be  used. 

2.  To  be  provided  throughout  with  movable  shelves,  Tonks  Patent  or 

similar  fittings  being  used. 

3.  Each  unit  to  consist  of  three  bays,  the  linear  dimensions  of  which  will 

vary  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  G  inches  as  the  case  may  be,  having  regard 
to  spacing  requirements.    There  are  to  be  eight  shelves  to  each  bay. 

4.  Cornice  and  plinth  to  he  of  some  simple  contour,  such  as  Cyma  Reversa 

or  Cyma  Recta,  the  plinth  to  he  one  unit  with  the  bottom  shelf,  this 
being  1  inch  thick. 

5.  All  joints  to  be  housed  (or  housed  and  shouldered,  or  dovetailed.) 

6.  Dust  boards  to  be  provided  at  top  of  structure,  sunk  into  cornice  and 

back  so  as  to  be  rendered  absolutely  dust-tight. 

7.  Backing  to  be  of  |  inch  3-plv  white  deal,  to  be  well  jointed  and  dust 

tight. 

8.  Single  bookcases  to  be  rigidly  fixed  to  wall  with  an  air  space  of  1^  inches 

between  wall  and  backing.  And  the  usual  proviso  with  regard  to  con- 
tractor providing  the  best  possible  workmanship. 

The  height  over  all  from  floor  to  top  of  cornice  in  this  type  of  shelving 
is  7  feet  6  inches,  so  that  no  ladder  or  steps  is  required,  as  the  top  shelf  is 
within  the  reach  of  any  person  of  average  height.  As  there  are  eight 
shelves,  calculating  holding  capacity  of  nine  books  to  the  foot  per  shelf, 
this  gives  72  books  to  the  foot-run,  or  just  over  1000  books  to  15  feet  run. 

I  consider  this  type  of  shelving  suitable  for  any  library,  but  where  the 
reserve  stock  room  is  not  one  with  the  packing  and  repairing  room  an 
economy  may  be  accomplished  by  shelving  the  reserve  stock  room  (which 
can  also  be  used  as  an  office)  with  this  type  of  shelving,  and  the  workroom, 
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which  would  be  used  for  reapportionments,  etc.,  with  a  considerably 
cheaper  type.  This  can  be  made  quite  plain,  with  deal  f  inch  thick 
throughout,  unstained,  and  rigidly  fixed.  The  relative  approximate  cost 
of  the  various  types  per  foot  run  is  as  follows : — 

Metal  £4    5  0 

Oak  £4    0  0 

Pitch-pine  £3    5  0 

White  deal  £2  10  0 

Cheap  kind  £0  13  0 

So  far  as  general  utility  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  wood  and  metal  shelving.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
cost  per  foot  run  for  metal  shelving  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  oak, 
and  in  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  fact  that  all  steel  shelving  is 
made  in  standard  widths,  which  will  sometimes  not  adapt  themselves  to 
available  wall  space,  I  do  not  favour  them. 

3.  Book  covers. — It  is  doubtful  whether  book  covers  possess  sufficient 
value  to  justify  their  cost  either  directly,  or  indirectly  in  the  time  they 
take  to  fit.  If  we  take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  new  book  purchased  for  a 
library,  it  will  be  found  that  the  publisher's  binding,  in  more  than  90%  of 
cases  will  outlast  the  stitching.  In  many  cases,  in  fact  before  the  cover 
is  more  than  slightly  soiled,  the  stitching  is  gone,  pages  have  become 
loose  beyond  ordinary  repair  and  the  book  must  be  rebound.  After 
rebinding  the  same  remarks  apply.  If  a  book  be  rebound  in  quarter  or 
half  pigskin  by  an  efficient  bookbinder  the  binding  will  outlast  the  book. 
It  is  true  that  covers  when  fitted  give  a  uniformity  of  appearance  and 
keep  the  bindings  clean,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  cut  out  a  proportion 
of  the  rebinding  by  substituting  recasing  ;  but  even  if  this  be  a  practical 
problem  I  still  do  not  think  that  covers  are  worth  the  enormous  amount 
of  staff  time  they  absorb  in  iitting.1 

4.  Book  Labels. — -These  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  a  brief"  rules"  label 
and  a  dating  label.  The  purpose  of  the  former  is  to  make  an  appeal  to 
readers  to  exercise  care  in  handling  all  library  books  and  to  make  known 
very  necessary  rules,  such  as  length  of  time  allowed  for  reading,  and 
particulars  of  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  extension  of  period  of 
loan.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  suitable  wording,  which  I  submit 
for  your  consideration  : — 

"          Education  Committee 


"RURAL  LIBRARIES 

"Borrowers  are  requested  to  take  great  care  of  the  books  while  in 
their  possession  :  to  protect  them  from  rain,  and  not  to  turn  down  the 
corners  of  leaves. 

"All  books  must  be  returned  to  the  library  within  fourteen  days  of 
date  of  issue.  An  extension  of  period  of  loan  will  be  granted  if  desired, 
providing  that  the  book  be  not  in  demand  by  other  readers." 

The  dating  label  is  to  assist  in  seeing  that  the  books  are  not  kept 
beyond  the  time  allowed  for  reading,  as  this  causes  a  great  deal  of  incon- 

1  See  note  at  end  of  this  paper,  p.  47. 
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venionce.  I  consider  it  advisable  to  have  a  small  system  of  fines  operating, 
more  as  a  deterrent  than  as  a  penalty.  A  fine  of  one  penny  for  each 
week  or  portion  of  a  week  that  any  book  is  kept  beyond  the  time  allowed 
is  quite  sufficient,  and  the  date  of  issue  being  entered  on  this  date  label  at 
the  time  of  issue  prevents  any  argument  when  the  book  is  brought  back 
as  to  how  long  the  borrower  has  kept  it.  The  date  label  should  be  ruled 
into  spaces  just  large  enough  to  take  one  date  and  a  sufficient  heading  is : — 

"          Education  Committee 

"  RURAL  LIBRARIES 

"This  book  must  be  returned  to  the  library  within  fourteen  days 
of  date  entered  below." 

The  cost  of  both  kinds  of  labels  is  £2,  12s.  6d.  per  10,000. 

5.  Lettering. — For  all  books  other  than  fiction  it  is  advisable  to  have 
the  classification  number  of  the  book  lettered  on  the  back.  The  most 
satisfactory  way  of  arranging  fiction  on  shelves  for  any  purpose  is  to 
arrange  them  in  alphabetical  order  of  author's  names ;  and  as  sufficient 
particulars  for  this  already  appears  on  the  backs  of  practically  all  books 
as  published  no  further  particulars  are  necessary  for  this  class. 

If  thought  necessary,  juvenile  fiction  may  have  a  J.  or  C.  lettered  on 
the  back. 

With  regard  to  non-fiction  much  more  detail  is  required,  as  the 
arrangement  on  the  shelves  of  these  books  must  be,  first,  by  classification 
number  and  then  by  author.  If  books  do  not  bear  the  classification 
number  on  the  backs  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  for  this  number 
inside,  which  means  a  vast  waste  of  time. 

There  are  two  quite  satisfactory  methods  of  lettering.  The  better  of 
these  is  that  of  stamping  in  gold,  as  done  by  bookbinders ;  the  other  is 
to  letter  with  an  ordinary  pen,  using  the  white  ink  supplied  by  Messrs 
Chivers,  of  Bath,  and  when  dry  coating  the  white  lettering  with  a  hard, 
clear  varnish. 

I  suggest  that  the  most  suitable  way  of  overcoming  this  problem  is 
to  use  white  lettering  on  publishers'  binding,  and  to  have  gold  lettering 
stamped  on  all  books  re-bound. 

6.  Repairing. — The  repairing  carried  on  in  a  library  workshop  should 
confine  itself  to  the  repairing  of  torn  or  loose  single  pages— the  latter 
especially  in  regard  to  illustrations  printed  separately  from  the  text 
which  have  become  loose,  the  cleaning  of  books  generally  wherever 
possible,  and  slight  repairs  to  backs.  Where  a  section  of  a  book  has 
become  loose  an  attempt  should  never  be  made  to  repair  this  with  paste, 
as  in  so  doing  the  strength  of  that  section  after  being  re-bound  is  con- 
siderably impaired.  It  is  a  wise  economy  to  make  the  paste  used  on  the 
premises;  ordinary  flour  paste,  fairly  stiff',  will  be  found  quite  suitable  for 
most  of  the  work  done  in  a  library  workshop.  It  is  advisable  to  add  a 
little  oil  of  cloves  to  the  paste  when  made,  as  this  preserves  it  indefinitely. 

7.  Re-binding. — The  question  of  re-binding  is  one  which  must  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration.  The  question  of  cost  per  volume  is  one 
which  must  take  second  place  to  standardised  and  efficient  workmanship, 
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as  once  a  book  has  been  re-bound  it  has  virtually  reached  its  final  state, 
and  the  binding  should  not  show  signs  of  wear  until  the  book  has  become 
too  dirty  for  circulation. 

Many  firms  have  made  a  speciality  of  the  work  of  public  library 
re-binding,  two  of  these  which  may  be  mentioned  being  Messrs  Cedric 
Chivers,  Portway,  Bath,  and  Messrs  B.  Riley  &  Co.,  Fox  Street,  Hudders- 
field.  The  methods  of  the  two  firms  differ  to  some  extent,  but  the  results 
obtained  from  the  work  of  both  are  very  similar,  and  in  most  cases 
satisfactory.  The  present  cost  per  crown  octavo  volume  re-bound  in  quarter 
pig-skin  is  3s.  per  volume  for  both  firms,  and  the  rest  of  their  prices  are  very 
largely  similar.  The  greatest  authority  on  bookbinding  for  public  libraries 
is  Mr  G.  A.  Stephen,  the  City  Librarian  of  Norwich,  and  he  has  supplied 
me  with  a  copy  of  his  specification  for  the  re-binding  of  books  for  the 
Norwich  Public  Library,  and  given  me  permission  to  quote  from  it.  *I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  deal  with  this  subject  better  than  by  so  quoting. 


SPECIFICATION 

"  Collation. — All  books  received  by  the  Contractor  must  be  examined  and 
collated  prior  to  repairing  or  binding,  and  any  imperfections,  deficiencies,  or 
pages  seriously  soiled  or  damaged  must  be  reported  to  the  Librarian,  whose 
instructions  must  be  awaited.  The  Committee  will  not  pay  for  any  imperfect 
books  bound  or  repaired  without  the  Librarian's  written  permission.  Covers  and 
advertisements  not  bound  in  unless  ordered. 

"Sewing. — All  books  printed  on  paper  of  good  quality  must  be  sewn  'all 
along'  ('one  sheet  on')  with  unbleached  linen  thread,  of  suitable  thickness, 
over  unbleached  linen  tapes.  Hand-sewing  is  preferred,  but  machine-sewing 
will  be  permitted  under  satisfactory  conditions.  The  first  two  and  last  two 
sections  of  every  book  to  be  strengthened  with  strips  of  linen  down  the  back. 
Books  printed  on  soft,  spongy  paper  to  have  each  section  lined  in  the  inner  and 
outer  folds  with  strips  of  thin,  tough  paper,  and  to  be  sewn  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Books  printed  on  heavily-loaded  Art  paper  to  have  each  leaf  lined  with  a  linen 
hinge  on  a  throw-up  guard.  Four  tapes,  quarter  inch  in  width,  to  be  used  for 
a  crown  8vo.,  and  the  number  and  width  of  tapes  for  books  of  a  larger  size  to  be 
proportionately  increased ;  two  of  the  tapes  to  be  placed  respectively  within  one 
inch  of  the  head  and  tail  of  each  book. 

"  Broken  Sections,  Plates,  etc.—  All  sections  broken  at  the  back  to  be  repaired 
with  guards,  and  where  necessary  neatly  overcast  before  being  sewn  to  the 
tapes.    Ordinary  overcasting  will  not  be  allowed,  except  for  such  cases. 

"  All  single  leaves,  plates,  maps,  and  plans  to  be  guarded  with  linen  round  the 
adjoining  section  and  sewn  through,  and  compensating  guards  added  where 
necessary,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  No  pasting- on  permitted.  No  charge  to 
be  made  for  the  first  twenty  plates,  etc.,  so  guarded  in  any  book,  unless  the  book 
consists  entirely  (or  almost  entirely)  of  plates. 

"  All  torn  leaves  and  plates  to  be  neatly  repaired.  Folded  maps  and  plates  to 
be  dissected  and  mounted  on  linen,  mull,  or  bank  notepaper  as  directed ;  this 
will  vary  according  to  the  number  of  plates  in  the  book. 

"  End  Papers. — End  papers  to  be  good  tough  paper  of  approved  design,  with  at 
least  one  plain  fly-leaf  between  them  and  the  printed  matter.  The  end  papers  to 
be  made  with  a  linen  joint  and  sewn  on  as  a  section.    Slips  of  good  length  (not 
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less  than  one  inch)  to  bo  pasted  on  to  waste  end-papers,  and  these  firndy  secured 
within  'split'  boards. 

"  Forwarding. — Leather-bound  books  to  have  French  joints,  tight  flexible  back 
(the  leather  to  be  attached  directly  to  the  back)  and  slightly  rounded  corners, 
unless  otherwise  ordered.  Books  printed  on  spongy  or  other  paper  of  poor 
quality  to  have  hollow  backs  with  a  tbin  leather  lining.  Books  bound  in  cloth 
or  buckram  to  have  hollow  backs  with  linen  linings. 

"  Cutting  of  Edges. — Uidess  other  instructions  are  given,  all  books  to  have  the 
edges  accurately  cut,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  margins  as  wide  as  possible, 
and  sprinkled  or  tinted  with  a  colour  harmonising  with  the  materials  used  for 
covering. 

"Lettering. — All  books  to  be  lettered  in  best  Plnglish  neatly  on  the  back  with 
title,  author's  name,  and  classification  number,  according  to  instructions.  The 
top  of  the  classification  number  to  be  at  a  uniform  height  of  one  and  a-half 
inches  from  the  tail  of  each  book.  All  lettering  to  be  directly  on  to  the  material 
which  covers  the  back ;  no  title  pieces  to  be  used.  The  books  to  be  neatly 
finished  with  blind  fillets,  unless  otherwise  ordered  All  pattern  volumes  to  be 
accurately  matched  in  colour  of  materials  and  finishing.  No  injurious  composi- 
tion to  be  used  in  finishing. 

"Materials. — All  leathers  (except  Persians)  to  conform  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  standard.  The  Contractor  must  guarantee,  or  undertake  to  produce  when 
required,  the  guarantee  of  the  firm  supplying  the  leather,  that  all  skins  used  (1) 
have  been  tanned  in  sumach,  or  oak  bark,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two ;  (2)  are  free 
from  sulphuric  or  other  mineral  acids;  (3)  have  been  dyed  with  fast  colours; 
(1)  are  genuine  as  described. 

"  Book  Si~es. — The  size  of  a  book  shall  be  determined  by  the  measurements  of 
the  pages  and  not  of  the  boards." 

NOTES  AND  DISCUSSION 

Boxes. — The  ammunition  boxes  described  in  the  paper  are  of  course  not  per- 
manently available,  and  there  is  the  objection  that  they  are  heavy.  This  point 
leads  to  the  obvious  caution  that  Authorities  must  have  regard  to  the  kind  of  trans 
port  which  they  will  use.  Where  the  system  is  simple,  i.e.  in  a  county  well  supplied 
with  railways,  roads,  and  vehicles  (especially  motors),  a  comparatively  light-built  box 
is  strong  enough  ;  counties  which  have  to  send  by  sea,  or  serve  very  remote  areas 
where  roads  are  rough,  will  provide  stouter  boxes.  Examples  of  various  kinds  can 
be  sent,  on  application,  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Trustees' Repository  in  Dunfermline  ; 
the  Staffordshire  Authorities  have  great  confidence  in  a  light  three-ply  box  (see 
plate) ;  a  specification  has  been  prepared  by  a  pupil  of  the  School  of  Librarianship, 
University  College  School,  London  (Captain  R.  Ridgell-Trout) ;  the  Yorkshire  Village 
Library  can  submit  another  type.  Among  the  recent  types  are  several  designed  by 
the  Venesta  Company,  of  which  illustrations  are  shown  opposite. 

Venesta  boxes  cost,  in  quantities,  slightly  less  than  12/-  each,  but  Authorities  will  do 
well  to  address  an  incpairy  to  the  Company.  They  have,  for  very  heavy  traffic,  the 
defect  that  the  sides  can  be  "stove  in"  by  a  really  heavy  knock;  but  for  ordinary 
transport  (especially  direct  motor  service  :  see  next  paper)  they  are  amply  strong 
enough. 

The  provision  of  adjustable  shelving  is  recommended  by  the  Trustees'  Librarian 
(Miss  C.  M.  Thomson)  in  cases  where  the  schools  are  without  suitable  bookcases, 
since  books  left  scattered  in  a  schoolroom  or  village  institute  are  liable  to  loss  and 
damage.  There  is  also  a  certain  lack  of  dignity  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  shelf 
which  conduces  to  bad  discipline.  The  wastage  of  space  which  Mr  Gray  referred  to 
on  page  39,  is  not  really  a  serious  disadvantage,  since,  in  any  case,  the  books  should 
always  be  closely  packed  in  and  covered  with  stout  newspapers  as  a  protection 
.against  friction  in  transport  and  damp. 


THREE-PLY  BOXES 
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One  useful  fastening  device  not  referred  to  above  has  been  found  most  successful 
in  the  Trustees'  North  of  Scotland  Scheme — namely,  iron  brackets  with  nuts  which 
can  be  screwed  so  tightly  by  a  key  (of  which  each  centre  has  one)  that  no  unauthor- 
ised person  can  readily  open  the  box  in  transit.  No  example  of  breakage  has  occurred 
in  this  form  of  fastening. 

Covers. — In  Mr  Gray's  opinion  that  covers  are  probably  not  a  remunerative 
purchase,  the  Conference  appealed  to  concur.  Generally  the  internal  part  of  the 
book  has  worn  out  before  the  cover  has  paid  for  itself.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Trustees'  Librarian,  who  adds  that  superficial  dirt  on  the  ordinary 
book-cover  can  usually  be  removed  with  methylated  spirits.  It  should,  however,  be 
mentioned  that  quite  ingenious  covers  were  submitted  at  the  Conference  (by 
Messrs  Howie  and  by  Mr  Caithness,  of  Perth),  and  that  they  have  a  certain 
attractive  and  disciplinary  value,  in  that  they  keep  all  the  bonks  homogeneous  in 
appearance  and  differentiate  them  from  other  books  in  the  school  or  institute.  Mr 
Caithness's  specimen  has  a  non-inflammable  transparent  back  which  allows  the  title 
to  be  read  easily  when  the  cover  is  on. 

Re-binding.- — Mr,  Tapley-Soper,  of  Exeter,  warmly  advocated  the  establishment 
of  binderies  rather  than  outside  repairing  contracts.  But  other  skilled  Librarians 
of  great  experience  (Mr  Jast  and  Mr  Frank  Pacy)  poured  friendly  scorn  on  his 
views.  "  When  doctors  disagree  .  .  .  !  "  The  point,  however,  is  of  great  importance 
to  Rural  Schemes,  since  books  are  handled  by  many  readers  during  each  three 
months  of  issue  from  the  headquarters  store  —  far  more  so  than  hooks  in  municipal 
libraries,  where  each  reader  returns  his  own  book  each  time. — [Ed  ] 


CHAPTER  VIII.— TRANSPORT  PROBLEMS. 
H.  W.  Household,  Director  of  Education,  Gloucestershire. 

It  is  just  three  years  ago  since  our  County  Council  told  us  to  accept 
gratefully  the  generous  otter  of  the  Trustees.  Our  Library  Sub-Committee 
held  its  first  meeting  on  1st  December  1917,  and  Miss  Cooke,  to  whose 
initiative  I  believe  this  discussion  is  to  some  extent  due  (I,  at  anyrate, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  beyond  signing  letters),  was  then  appointed 
Librarian.  I  do  not  think  she  has  ever  had  to  complain  of  any  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  her  Committee.  We  all  realised  what  the 
Rural  Library  Scheme  would  do  for  our  county.  Before  we  began  we 
said  that  we  believed  that  "the  benefit  conferred  by  such  a  scheme  would 
be  far  greater  than  any  benefit  which  Evening  Classes,  or  Scholarships,  or 
Grants  to  Secondary  Schools*  could  confer  at  the  same  cost,  and  it  would 
be  shared  in  equally  by  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  by  all  classes." 

Never  for  a  moment  has  it  appeared  that  our  confident  expectation 
was  in  any  danger  of  disappointment.  Miss  Cooke  has  gone  forward  on  a 
wave  of  enthusiasm.  The  worst  complaint  that  she  could  ever  have  made 
would  have  been  that  some  of  the  waves  perhaps  were  at  times  like  to 
wash  her  into  dangerous  places,  and  leave  her  stranded  among  piles  of 
books  that  nobody  would  read.  But  that  did  not  come  to  pass,  and  now 
all  the  waves  are  running  the  right  way. 

Last  winter  she  began  to  explore  Transport  Problems.  She  thought 
that  the  cost  of  conveyance  by  rail  and  carrier  was  high.  She  knew  that 
the  boxes  were  a  long  time  in  reaching  their  destinations,  wasting  on  the 
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average  five  days  on  each  journey ;  and  it  was  plain  that  they  suffered  in 
handling  a  considerable  amount  of  avoidable  damage. 

At  that  time,  with  somewhat  imperfect  figures  before  her,  she  estimated 
the  annual  cost  per  box  for  three  issues  (that  is,  six  journeys)  to  be  14s 
Later  and  fuller  figures,  which  I  shall  submit  to  you  presently,  lead  me  to 
think  that  her  estimate  was  too  high. 

Being,  as  I  say,  dissatisfied,  Miss  Cooke  approached  a  local  garage. 
They  (last  Spring)  were  willing  to  do  the  work  for  Is.  per  mile.  But  how 
many  miles  should  we  have  to  run  in  order  to  deliver  and  pick  up  our 
400  boxes  three  times  a  year  ?  Here  comes  in  an  element  of  conjecture, 
and  not  here  only,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  submit  my  figures  with 
a  good  deal  of  hesitation.  Wbo  but  a  Minister  shall  affect  to  submit 
estimates  of  expenditure  with  confidence  in  these  days? 

I  have  to  try  to  compare  the  cost  of  three  methods  of  transport :  (1)  by 
rail  and  carrier,  (2)  by  motor  transport  at  a  contract  price,  and  (3)  by 
motor  transport  in  a  van  owned  by  one  or  more  Local  Authorities. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  accurate  figures  for  all  the  three  methods  at  a 
given  time.  Your  comparison  may  be  unfair ;  and  if  it  is  fair  to-day  it 
may  not  be  fair  to-morrow.  Your  railway  rates  may  rise,  while  the  cost  of 
petrol  falls;  and  what  the  cost  of  wages  will  be  in  three  months'  time,  or 
what  will  be  an  adequate  figure  for  depreciation,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  be  fair,  and  I  have  tested  my  figures  as  well  as  I  can. 

Now  the  local  garage  asked  Is.  per  mile. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  motor  transport  I  have  assumed  that  the 
average  day's  run  in  our  county  would  be  sixty  miles,  and  that  the  average 
number  of  schools  visited  would  be  twelve.1  A  box  would  be  delivered 
and  a  box  picked  up  at  each  school.  On  the  average,  therefore,  24  boxes 
would  be  moved  per  day.  We  shall  have,  as  near  as  may  be,  400  schools 
to  visit,  each  three  times  a  year,  which  means  that  we  shall  have  to  move 
2400  boxes.  This  would  take  us  100  days,  and  we  should  run  6000  miles. 
The  cost  at  Is.  per  mile  would  be  £300,  or  15s.  per  box  per  annum.  This 
is  more  than  Miss  Cooke's  estimate  of  the  cost  by  rail  and  carrier,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  I  believe  to  be  too  high. 

Miss  Cooke  has  recently  taken  out  for  me  the  exact  cost  of  delivering 
248  boxes  and  returning  248  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  It 
was  £43,  2s.,  of  which  £28,  2s.  (or  65%)  went  to  the  railway  companies, 
and  £15  (or  35%)  to  carriers.  If  you  divide  this  sum  by  496  you 
will  find  that  the  average  cost  of  moving  a  box  was  Is.  8-88d.  At  this 
rate  the  six  journeys  made  in  the  year  by  each  box  would  cost  10s.  5"28d., 
and  400  boxes  would  cost  £208,  16s. 

But,  as  everybody  knows,  railway  rates  have  been  advanced  again  since 
June.  What  the  percentage  of  advance  is  over  the  previous  rates  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain.  Questions  only  elicit  in  reply  the 
percentage  of  advance  over  1914  rates,  information  which  is  valueless  for 
this  purpose. 

Miss  Cooke,  however,  was  able  to  give  me  the  railway  charges  for  8 
boxes,  conveyed  to  representative  schools,  in  April  and  again  in  October. 

1  But  on  this  see  the  Notts,  trial  trip. — [Ed.] 
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In  April  they  cost  13s.  2d.,  in  October  16s.  lOd. — an  advance  of  27-8  per 
cent. 

The  carriers'  charges  for  the  same  boxes  seem  to  have  been  much  the 
same  in  April  and  October.  These  charges  are  always  a  good  deal  less 
than  they  might  be,  because  boxes  are  often  conveyed  from  the  station  to 
the  village  by  some  good  friend  free  of  cost. 

If  then  it  is  at  all  fair  to  reason  from  8  boxes  to  400,  there  has  been 
an  advance  of  27  8  per  cent,  on  65  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure. 

The  whole  expenditure  is  estimated  at  £208,  16s.  Sixty-five  per  cent, 
of  £208,  16s.  is  £135,  14s.;  and  27  8  per  cent,  of  £135,  14s.  is  £37,  14s. 
Adding  £37,  14s.  to  £208, 16s.  we  have  £246,  10s.,  which  gives  very  nearly 
12s.  4d.  as  the  cost  of  the  six  annual  journeys  of  each  box  at  present 
rates. 

But,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  unconscious  of  the  danger  of  reasoning  from 
8  selected  cases. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  tender  of  the  local  garage  was  too  high, 
Miss  Cooke  sought  other  means  of  protecting  her  books  and  boxes  from 
delay  and  damage.  She  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Education  Committee 
could  be  persuaded  to  buy  an  open  Ford  car,  which  could  be  used  partly 
by  myself  for  visiting  schools  (I  should  probably  use  it  on  the  average 
two  days  a  week),  and  partly  for  the  transport  of  the  boxes.  The  saving 
in  cost  was  going  to  be  great.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  She  had  been 
consulting  our  local  Sir  Eric  Geddes  in  the  Transport  Department  of  the 
Highway  Surveyor's  Office,  and  Sir  Eric  Geddes  himself  could  not  produce 
figures  with  greater  readiness  and  confidence,  or  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide  them  with  a  more  hypnotising  facility  than  this  young 
gentleman,  fresh  from  the  Army  transport  service.  But  the  mind  of  the 
statistician  moves  too  fast  for  me.  He  may  be  right.  I  don't  know. 
His  calculations  go  on  over  my  head.  I  cannot  follow  them.  He  does 
not  convince  me,  but  he  may  hypnotise  me  into  assent.  It  behoved  me, 
however,  on  that  occasion  to  keep  all  my  wits  about  me,  for  I  have 
travelled  in  comfort  for  years  in  a  hired  landaulette,  and  I  did  not  want 
that  open  Ford  car  at  all.  I  thought  it  safest  therefore  to  brush  aside  the 
specious  figures,  and  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  them,  and  to  take  my 
stand  upon  ground  that  I  knew  would  bear  me.  What,  I  asked,  would 
be  left  of  the  car — of  its  paint,  leather,  springs,  and  cushions — after  a  few 
journeys  over  the  high,  wild  hills  and  rough,  uneven  ways  of  Gloucester- 
shire in  their  post-war  condition,  with  loads  of  12  full  boxes  bumping 
about  inside  it.  It  was  enough.  I  heard  no  more  of  that  suggestion.  I 
followed  up  my  victory  by  proposing  that  the  County  Surveyor  should 
buy  a  van  for  the  Highways  Department,  and  share  it  and  its  driver  with 
the  Library  Committee.  But  I  had  not  even  a  figure  to  offer  him  as  an 
inducement,  and  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 

Then  there  came  a  suggestion  from  Colonel  Mitchell.  On  the  30th 
April  he  wrote  asking  us  to  consider  "  whether  you  could  not  run  a  joint 
car  or  light  lorry  along  with  the  three  schemes  immediately  south  of  you 
— Somerset,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire — on  the  basis  of  common  owner- 
ship, joint  running  expenses  (pro  rata  on  mileage),  and  a  schedule  of  days 
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available  to  each.  Alternatively,  you  might  take  in  Warwickshire  and 
Staffordshire.    Conceivably  all  six  could  run  a  joint  scheme." 

A  suitable  Ford  van,  I  am  told,  can  be  bought  for  £230.  It  can  be 
run,  I  am  informed  (but  my  information,  I  am  afraid,  is  traceable  to  the 
would-be-seller)  for  3d.  to  4d.  a  mile,  including  the  cost  of  depreciation. 
The  driver's  wages  would  be  about  £180  a  year,  and  insurance  would  cost 
£12,  10s.  Between  3d.  per  mile  and  4d.  per  mile  there  is  a  big  difference. 
I  am  told  that  4d.  is  an  outside  figure;  that  if  all  went  well  the  cost 
might  be  no  more  than  3d.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  all  does  not 
usually  go  well,  and  I  have  preferred  to  take  the  outside  figure,  and  have 
based  my  calculations  upon  an  estimate  of  4d.  per  mile. 

The  van  would  be  running  60  miles  a  day  five  days  a  week  for  40 
weeks  in  the  year.  Holidays,  repairs,  and  other  circumstances  would 
probably  make  it  difficult  to  exceed  200  journeys  a  year.  It  would  visit 
12  schools  each  day,  delivering  12  boxes  and  picking  up  12.  In  the 
working  year  of  200  days  it  would  travel  12,000  miles,  moving  4800 
boxes.    [But  see  the  figure  as  given  on  p.  51. — Ed.] 

The  cost  would  be — 

At  4d.  per  mile,  including  depreciation  .  £200  0  0 
Wages        .  .  .  .  .     180    0  0 

Insurance    .  .  .  .  12  10  0 


£392  10  0 

Dividing  by  4800,  we  get  an  average  cost  per  box  per  journey  of  Is. 
7'6d.,  or  9s.  9  6d.  per  box  per  annum  for  the  six  journeys. 

In  Gloucestershire  we  should  have  2400  boxes  to  move.  Therefore,  to 
keep  the  van  fully  occupied,  we  should  want  a  partner  of  equal  size. 

To  summarise;  it  would  appear  then  that — 

(1)  Rail  and  Carrier  are  costing       12s.  4d.  per  box  per  annum. 

(2)  Motor  Transport  by  con- 

tract  at    Is.  per  mile 

would  cost         .  .       15s.  „  „ 

(3)  Motor  Transport  in  a  van 

owned  by  one  or  more 
local  authorities  would 

cost         .  .  .9s.  96d.     „  „ 

If  the  figures  are  sound  there  would  seem  to  be  a  good  case  for  the 
local  authority  van.  It  would  avoid  delay  and  damage,  and  it  would 
appreciably  reduce  the  cost  of  transport. 

But  I  doubt  whether  my  figures,  based  upon  hypotheses  and  estimates, 
will  move  local  authorities  to  make  the  venture.  At  any  rate  I  am  sure 
that  an  experiment  resulting  in  actual  figures  would  be  much  more  con- 
vincing. With  the  rates  rushing  up,  as  they  are,  I  know  that  I  could  not 
persuade  my  Committee  to  buy  a  van  and  conduct  an  object-lesson. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Trustees,  who  have  done  so  much  already  for 
the  Libraries,  to  do  this  too  ? 
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NOTE 

The  extreme  importance  of  the  Transport  question  has  led  to  a  general  inquiry 
by  the  Trustees.  Experiments  had  been  made  in  several  counties  prior  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  trustworthy  figures  are  now  available.  Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of 
showing  the  results  is  to  quote  toiidem  verbis  a  report  of  a  trial  in  Nottinghamshire, 
planned  by  Mr  James  Bramley,  Assistant-Director  of  Education  : — 

"  We  arranged  our  second  delivery  of  boxes  by  Motor  Transport  for  Friday,  the 
19th  inst.,  and  you  may  like  to  hear  how  we  got  on  with  it.  We  sent  out  23  boxes 
to  places  in  the  centre  and  on  the  east  side  of  this  County,  and  the  trip  seems  to 
have  gone  off  all  right,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  whole  of  the  boxes  were 
delivered  in  the  day,  and  all  the  time-expired  boxes  collected.  The  total  length  of 
the  journey  is  about  99  miles,  and  the  cost  came  to  i>6,  3s.  9d.  This  is  a  consider- 
able saving  compared  with  railway  and  carrier,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
getting  the  whole  of  the  boxes  delivered  in  one  day,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  time- 
expired  boxes  collected,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  time  and  temper  !  " 

This  trial  may  be  taken  as  a  valid  example  of  a  delivery  by  hired  motor.  It 
remains  to  discover  whether  it  would  pay  an  Authority  to  have  a  light  motor-van 
of  its  own  either  (in  a  big  county)  exclusively,  or  (in  most  counties)  partially,  for 
the  library  service.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that,  if  such  a  car  can  be  shared 
between  several  county  services,  and  if  the  librarian's  own  visits  to  out-of-the-way 
centres  can  be  done  by  this  car,  the  arrangement  will  be  in  every  way  an  economy  as 
compared  with  the  slow  and  cumbersome  method  of  carrier-rail-carrier. 

All  Authorities  will,  therefore,  await  with  interest  an  experiment  shortly  to  be 
launched  by  the  Library  Authority  in  Perthshire  who  have  acquired  and  fitted  a  light 
Ford  van,  which  will  carry  books  to  the  number  of  800-900  in  shelves  protected  by 
sliding  doors.  The  Librarian  will  drive  or  accompany  the  car,  and  schoolmasters 
and  others  concerned  will  select  books  at  each  centre  en  route,  returning  in  each  case 
the  collections  which  have  been  read.  This  will  mean  a  saving  in  boxes,  besides 
(probably)  a  good  deal  in  actual  transport  costs.  A  photograph  of  the  van  will  be 
found  facing  p.  47. — -[Ed.] 
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SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS 

CHAPTER  IX. — RURAL  LIBRARIES  AND  EDUCATION 

By  Miss  E.  S.  Haldane,  C.H.,  J. P.,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  County 
Library  Committee  of  Perthshire. 

The  subject  which  has  been  allotted  to  me  is  a  very  large  one,  and  I 
feel  how  inadequately  equipped  I  am  to  speak  on  it  in  its  entirety.  1  am 
glad  to  think  that  there  are  so  many  present  who  can  do  so  with  expert 
knowledge.  I  also  feel  that,  though  in  this  matter  one  has  formed  some 
practical  conclusions,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  educational  matters  at  present, 
we  are  but  feeling  our  way,  and  trying  to  discover  how  the  great  diffi- 
culties that  lie  before  us  are  to  be  met  most  adequately.  It  will  be  many 
years,  perhaps,  until  we  can  say  that  the  problem  is  really  solved  of 
bringing  good  literature  within  the  reach  of  every  man  aud  woman  and 
child  in  this  country,  just  as  elementary  education' has  been  so  brought. 
But  though  the  road  maybe  long,  we  believe  that  those  who,  as  custodians 
of  a  great  Trust,  are  endeavouring  to  give  what  assistance  they  can  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  are  on  right  paths.  We  must  all  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  Professor  Adams,  who,  in  his  Report  to  the  Trustees,  directed 
their  footsteps  just  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Since  the  Adams  Report  (1915)  other  bodies  have  taken  up  the  matter 
and  pressed  its  claims  with  keenness.  Amongst  those  I  would  specially 
mention  the  Report  of  this  year  on  Adult  Education,  and  another  Scottish 
Report  on  Women  in  Agriculture.  The  Reporters  in  both  instances  have 
grasped  the  immense  bearing  the  subject  has  on  rural  life  and  well-being. 
It  is  essential  that  our  country  people  should  have,  so  far  as  possible,  equal 
advantages  with  town-dwellers  if  we  are  to  keep  a  rural  population. 

But  to-day,  as  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  first  Scottish 
county  to  take  advantage  of  the  powers  granted  it  by  Section  v.  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1918  (and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  was  the  promise  of 
the  Carnegie  Grant  that  induced  the  County  Authority  to  do  this),  I  am 
desirous  of  speaking  of  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  and  of  the 
lines  on  which  some  of  the  difficulties  against  which  we  are  continually 
coming  up,  may  be  dealt  with.  By  comparing  our  experience,  we  may 
arrive  at  some  helpful  results.  The  county  in  which  I  live,  and  where 
our  library  exists,  is  an  almost  entirely  rural  one,  partly  Highland  and 
partly  Lowland,  and  it  is  both  very  large  and  (in  a  great  part  of  it) 
inaccessible  by  the  ordinary  means  of  transit.  Many  of  one's  difficulties 
are  therefore  those  of  conveyance,  which  other  counties  may  not  have  so 
acutely.  But  outside  this  there  is  always  present  with  us  the  real  problenh 
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which  we  all  have  to  meet,  viz.,  how  to  interest  the  general  population  in 
reading,  how  to  get  our  people  to  care  for  the  best  sort  of  literature.  The 
next  problem  is  how  to  supply  the  demand  as  it  arises  and  will  yet  more 
arise  in  the  future. 

So  far  it  is  clear  that  the  movement  must  have  the  missionary  spirit, 
i.e.,  we  must  go  forth  to  our  readers  rather  than  wait  for  them  to  come 
to  us.  This  may  not,  and  I  hope  will  not,  be  a  permanent  necessity,  but  it 
is  so  at  present,  and  the  reason  is  evident.  The  movement  is  new,  no  one 
knows  of  it — that  is,  our  clients  do  not  know  of  it — and  an  immense 
amount  of  propaganda  is  required  before  they  do  know  of  it.  Well,  this 
being  so,  we  have  to  decide  how  we  are  to  bring  the  books  to  the  people 
who  should  get  them  most  effectually.  So  far  the  means  used  have  been 
through  the  school  and  schoolmaster  for  the  most  part.  I  think  that  is 
in  principle  right,  for  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  our  scheme  is  first  and 
foremost  educational,  and  that  more  and  more  the  school  will  become  not 
just  the  place  where  our  population  is  taught  the  elements  of  learning  but 
also  the  miniature  university  of  the  district.  You  who  know  the  present 
condition  of  many  of  the  purely  rural  schools  may  smile,  but  even  taking 
them  as  they  are  there  are  great  elements  of  promise.  I  know  some 
schools  in  districts  where  there  is  a  bare  hamlet  of  people,  and  where, 
even  now,  under  an  enterprising  teacher,  literature  and  science  are  treated 
on  what  may  almost  be  called  a  University  level.  And  when  the  new 
Acts  are  adopted  in  their  entirety  we  shall  have  every  school  (excepting 
side  schools,  which  will  be  regarded  as  mere  auxiliary  branches  of  the 
parent  stem)  giving  what  is  now  called  secondary  instruction  with  the 
possibility,  and  1  trust  probability,  of  that  leading  us  to  what  is  now  called 
Adult  education  of  a  higher  sort.  So  that  all  our  plans  at  present  may 
be  regarded,  not  so  much  as  tentative,  as  embryo  plans,  which  are 
endowed  with  the  power  of  extension.  I  am  myself  extremely  glad  that 
we  are  beginning  our  library  work  with  the  present  condition  of  things, 
because  I  believe  that  in  this  way  we  shall  have  the  better  power  of 
extending  as  time  goes  on.  I  don't  think  we  need  mind  if  we  walk  before 
we  can  run,  and  seem  to  go  slowly  at  the  first.  In  our  area  we  have 
started  a  small  but  most  successful  Teachers'  Library  of  a  pedagogic  type. 
The  time  may  come  when  this  will  not  be  required,  but  for  the  present  it 
is.  We  want  above  all  to  help  those  who  are  to  teach  to  qualify  them- 
selves better  for  their  task,  and  they  have  given  us  the  most  whole-hearted 
assistance  in  our  work.  Several  hundreds  of  books  are  now  in  constant 
circulation. 

But  at  present  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  school  libraries  do  not 
suffice,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  our  books  circulate  among  child- 
ren only — a  great  mistake — and  that  there  are  various  types  of  institutes 
and  small  libraries  throughout  the  country  which  would  and  do  form 
excellent  media  for  the  circulation  of  literature,  as  well  as  the  omnipre- 
sent Y.M.C.A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  an  enormous  debt  to  all 
those  institutions  which  have  kept  the  torch  of  learning  burning  before 
any  public  authority  took  up  the  task.  But  now  it  is  the  duty  of  that 
authority  to  co-ordinate  and  bring  into  line  all  those  educational -agencies, 
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encouraging  and  developing  their  work  thereby.  In  the  future  we  may 
expect  the  work  to  be  fully  compassed  through  the  educational  system 
of  the  country,  but  at  present  our  duty  surely  is  ta  get  into  touch  with 
them,  just  as  we  should  with  the  W.E.A.  or  any  other  organisation  that 
might  possibly  be  acting  independently  of  the  Education  Authority.  I 
think  the  voluntary  side  should  be  fully  encouraged.  That  being  so  it 
makes  our  difficulties  the  greater,  for  our  first  duty  must  in  this  case 
be  to  explore  the  district  in  which  we  are  to  operate,  to  discover  what 
means  of  education  exist  in  it,  and  find  the  individuals  most  likely  to 
help  us.  This  is  a  serious  piece  of  work  in  a  large,  and  in  any,  county, 
and  it  means  personal  visitation  and  an  infinitude  of  trouble.  But  the 
trouble  will  be  well  rewarded,  for  there  is  little  use  in  dumping  down  a 
box  of  50  or  60  books  from  the  blue  without  knowledge  of  what 
sort  of  books  are  likely  to  be  popular,  what  kind  of  readers  are  likely 
to  be  had,  or  whether  the  books  will  circulate  at  all.  I  see  that  at  the 
Norwich  Congress  a  motor  lorry  was  suggested  which  was  to  perambulate 
the  county  with  its  cargo  of  books.  I  do  not  think  that  plan  could  answer 
unless  carefully  thought  out.  How  could  one  in  a  remote  village,  on 
a  stormy  winter's  day,  collect  one's  clients  who  would  mostly  be  at  work. 
But  a  motor  taking  round  boxes  at  periods  of,  say,  three  months,  and  a 
librarian  who  would  actually  visit  the  local  custodians,  making  every 
inquiry  in  his  power  with  the  view  of  giving  the  best  value  to  the  readers, 
and  getting  full  local  reports,  is  another  thing.  It  may  be  that  our 
rural  libraries  will  become  rural  in  the  truest  sense,  i.e.,  the  librarian  may 
be  continually  perambulating  the  county,  leaving  the  more  detailed  and 
technical  part  of  the  work  at  the  centre  in  the  town  to  skilled  assistant- 
librarians.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  portion  of  the  week  at  which 
he  will  be  at  home,  for  always  there  will  be  visitors  anxious  to  consult 
him. 

What  then  of  the  local  committee — are  we  to  depend  on  the  volun- 
tary effort  that  I  have  sketched  ?  As  things  are  at  present  my  feeling  is 
that  we  have  most  to  hope  for  from  local  School  Management  Com- 
mittees working  in  co-operation  with  the  various  forms  of  voluntary 
organisations  such  as  Men's  and  Women's  Institutes,  Literary  Societies, 
the  Home  Reading  Union,  the  Workers'  Educational  Associatio  n,  where  it 
exists,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (which  does  splendid  work 
in  this  direction,  and  means  to  do  more),  and  indeed  any  responsible  and 
living  educational  effort  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  Through  these 
agencies  propaganda  (e.g.  by  circulation  of  leaflets)  can  be  carried  on. 
Of  course  the  local  librarian,  who  in  very  small  areas  is  almost  sure  to  be 
the  schoolmaster,  but  who  may  also  be  the  nominee  of  the  local  Institute, 
must  be  chosen  with  care ;  but  the  work  ought  to  be  carried  on  without 
much  expense  by  local  enthusiasm  and  voluntary  help.  It  is  most 
desirable,  whatever  system  is  adopted,  to  make  the  library  form  a  recog- 
nised part  of  the  educative  scheme,  and  to  teach  pupils  and  students  of 
all  ages  how  to  use  a  library.  This  is  a  definite  form  of  teaching  at  pre- 
sent in  many  city  schools,  but  not  as  yet  in  the  county.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  associated  with  talks  or  lectures  on  books.  Meantime  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  must  lay  hold  of  whatever  appears  most  likely  to 
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serve  our  purpose,  but  always  insist  on  the  managing  body  being  as 
representative  as  possible,  and  as  free  from  sectional  bias.1 

As  for  the  central  depot  from  which  the  books  are  sent,  we  have  to 
decide  whether  it  should  be  simply  a  depot  or  a  place  to  which  people  can 
come  who  wish  to  see  the  books  and  talk  about  their  needs.  Without 
there  being  a  large  building,  I  feel  that  there  must  be  somewhere  which 
will  be  accessible  and  agreeable  to  visit.  After  all,  the  country  folk 
often  visit  the  county  town,  and  a  talk  with  a  friendly  and  helpful 
librarian  will  be  a  boon  to  tbem.  But  if  there  is  already  a  public  library 
for  the  town  this  brings  us  to  the  relationship  that  the  two  libraries 
should  have  to  one  another,  and  this  is  a  difficult  question  which  requires 
careful  consideration.  We  cannot  go  far  without  coming  to  some  conclu- 
sion concerning  it. 

You  will  see  that  my  personal  conclusions  are  the  following:  (1)  That 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  Rural  Library  movement,  the  extent  of 
which  we  hardly  as  yet  realise  because  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
it.  (2)  That  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  country,  and  that  though  it  may  very  properly  be  helped  by 
voluntary  bodies  (such  as  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust),  it  should 
be  so  only  until  it  has  found  its  feet.  (3)  That  so  far  as  can  now  be  judged 
the  best  plan  of  procedure  is  to  have  a  central  depot,  and  local  com- 
mittees and  librarians,  combined  with  a  visiting  librarian  from  head- 
quarters to  ensure  that  the  work  is  being  carried  on  efficiently,  and  the 
needs  of  the  readers  met.  (4)  That  motor  transport  may  have  to  be  called 
into  requisition,  but  that  the  librarian  shall  in  every  case  visit  and  carry 
on  propaganda  work  through  Institutes,  Clubs,  and  every  such  aid  to 
social  life  in  the  county. 

I  am  also  asked  to  speak  of  how  we  may  encourage  the  habit  of  read- 
ing amongst  adolescents  and  adults — that  is  how  our  libraries  may  help 
towards  these  important  ends.  Indeed  one  may  say  that  this  is  the  end 
of  their  existence  at  all,  for  what  is  our  education  on  the  literary  side  but 
teaching  how  to  use  and  care  for  books  ?  In  great  numbers  of  our  homes 
books,  I  fear,  are  hardly  read  at  all,  magazines  having  taken  their  place. 
But  it  is  always  interesting  to  see  how,  if  books  are  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  possible  reader,  he  soon  finds  a  pleasure  and  interest  in 
reading  them.  This  was  specially  brought  before  us  in  connection, with 
the  Camps  and  Hospital  Libraries  during  the  war.  We  were  constantly 
surprised  at  the  type  of  book  asked  for.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  make  the  book  fit  the  reader  but 
the  obvious  one  that  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  discover  the  needs  of 
the  individual  reader,  and  then  to  try  our  best  to  meet  them.  Let  us 
suppose  the  school  library  working  as  efficiently  as  it  is  doing  in  many 
schools,  and  every  child  being  taught  to  read  books  at  home  with  under- 
standing. If  he  has  achieved  that  habit  at  14  or  15  he  will  normally 
pass  on  to  Continuation  Classes  if  he  does  not  go  to  a  Secondary  School. 
Here  also,  I  trust,  the  reading  habit  will  be  definitely  taught  and  care- 
fully developed,  and  that  the  school  boxes  will  contain  the  sort  of  books 

1  Miss  Haldaue  here  dealt  briefly  with  the  problem  of  small  stationary  collections,  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  a  nucleus  of  perhaps  100  books  should  exist  in  each  centre.  —  [Ed.] 
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the  adolescent  requires.  I  hope  we  shall  not  err  by  limiting  the  character 
of  our  books  in  such  a  way  as  to  restrict  the  issue  of  works  of  the 
imagination  which  are  specially  demanded  at  this  age.  That  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake.  In  fact  all  through  it  is  one  of  our  difficulties  that  in 
the  case  of  Rural  Libraries  we  have  far  more  responsibility  than  ordinary 
librarians  have  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  that  though  it  is  true  that 
we  may  guide  the  reading  done  as  other  public  libraries  have  not  the 
power  of  doing,  it  is  also  true  that  we  may  do  harm  by  having  precon- 
ceived notions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  read.  In  fact  our  proper  course  is 
none  too  easy  in  this  regard.  .  .  . 

If  the  child  and  the  adolescent  are  thus  catered  for  we  may  leave  the 
adult  to  be  dealt  with  by  whatever  agency  is  most  appropriate.  The 
teacher  might  pass  the  member  on  to  an  adult  organisation.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  have  free  access  to  the  library,  and  be  encouraged  to  say 
what  he  wants,  and  have  his  wants,  so  far  as  may  be,  met.  Then  every 
organisation  that  will  help  him  in  choosing  and  encourage  him  to  read 
must  be  approached  and  urged  to  carry  out  this  work.  For  this  end  we 
should  come  into  touch  with  every  Men's  and  Women's  Institute,  Literary 
Society,  Workers'  Educational  Association,  Christian  Institute,  and 
Church  Guild,  and  try  to  obtain  their  help  in  bringing  books  to  the 
people.  The  library  must  be  non-sectarian  and  non-political,  but  not  so 
the  organisations  that  are  to  act  as  feeders.  Then  we  should  encourage 
lectures  dealing  with  the  use  of  books,  and  try  to  have  one  of  these 
wherever  a  library  scheme  is  first  started.  In  fact,  propaganda  must  be 
an  important  part  of  our  scheme.  When  this  is  done  we  must  trust  to 
the  parents  encouraging  the  children,  and  a  real  book-habit  arising  in 
the  county.  The  success  of  our  work  will  not  depend  entirely  on  our 
efforts — it  will  rather  depend  on  the  whole  educational  outlook  of  the 
nation.  But  we  shall  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  on  us 
that  the  definite  responsibility  falls  of  providing  some  of  the  essentials 
for  a  truly  national  system  of  education. 

DISCUSSION 

Sir  Israel  Gollancz,  Litt.D.,  F.  B.A.,  Chairman  of  the  University  Committee  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  expressed  his  high  approval  of  the  Trustees'  Rural  Library  policy, 
and  compared  it  with  the  popularising  of  University  culture.  He  strongly  urged, 
however,  that  the  circulating  system  should  be  supplemented,  wherever  possible,  by 
stationary  libraries,  so  that  there  might  be  cultivated  in  the  villages  the  pride  of 
possession  which  was  characteristic  of  the  keen  reader.  He  suggested  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  "Book  Day  "  on  which  those  who  could  afford  it  should  present 
books  to  village  libraries. 

Mr  Daykin,  of  the  Yorkshire  Village  Library,  said  that  the  books  which  the 
average  person  would  give  away  were  not,  in  his  experience,  the  books  which  the 
average  reader  wanted. 

Mr  Taylor,  Renfrewshire  Rural  Library  Committee,  raised  an  important  point 
by  asking  Miss  Haldane's  advice  as  to  how  large  centres  of  population  which  have 
no  public  library  should  be  treated  by  a  County  Library  Committee.  On  this 
point  the  Rev.  D.  Beaton,  Caithness  Rural  Library  Committee,  very  soundly 
remarked  that,  if  a  town  which  had  long  had  the  power  to  rate  itself  for  library 
provision  had  not  cared  to  do  so,  the  fact  was  no  reason  for  County  Authorities 
burdening  themselves  with  the  responsibility.    It  was  for  rural  areas  and  scattered 
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populations  that  the  Trustees'  scheme  had  been  devised.  (See  further  in  this  con- 
nexion the  remarks  on  p.  23  regarding  the  Trustees'  attitude  to  co-operation  between 
Rural  and  Municipal  Libraries.) 

Note 

At  this  stage  the  resolution  that  the  Trustees  be  asked  to  compile  a  "  nucleus  " 
catalogue  was  put  to  the  meeting.  Mr  Jast  asked  to  move  an  amendment.  The 
chairman,  however,  ruled  that  it  was  not  an  amendment  but  a  separate  resolution  on  a 
different  issue,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  with  two  or  three  dissentients.  (See 
p.  39.) 


CHAPTER  X. — PROBLEMS  OF  CO-OPERATION  WITH 
MUNICIPAL  AND  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES. 

By  Frank  Pacy  (Hon.  Secretary,  Library  Association).1 

At  the  Norwich  Conference  a  paper  which  I  there  gave  provoked  a 
certain  criticism,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  objected  that  I  had  spoken 
on  "  the  new  opportunity "  for  the  Government,  the  Councils  and  the 
individual  librarians,  but  had  said  no  word  of  the  opportunity  for  the 
Library  Association.  The  answer  to  this,  had  there  been  time  for  such 
answer,  might  well  have  been  that  the  Association  is  interested  personally 
and  impersonally,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  every  one  of  the  opportuni- 
ties there  advertised.  Also  that  the  Library  Association  directs  its 
energies  to  finding  advancement  for  librarianship,  hoping  that  its  private 
ends  may  also  be  served,  but  not  greatly  concerned  if  they  are  overlooked 
so  that  the  public  service  is  advantaged.  But  in  that  paper  I  spoke  also 
of  the  rural  library  movement  as  "  that  union  of  school  and  library  that 
members  of  the  Association  have  done  so  much  to  bring  about,"  and  as 
"  the  most  educational  work  that  any  man  of  middle  age  now  among  us 
is  likely  to  see."  To-day  in  my  eyes,  as  when  I  spoke  at  Norwich,  the 
extension  of  the  rural  library  appears  the  greatest  opportunity  that  has 
been  offered  to  librarianship  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1919.  It  is 
notable,  in  parenthesis,  that  to  a  member  of  the  Library  Association  the 
inception  of  the  Act  has  been  publicly  ascribed ;  and  since  he  is  not  a 
municipal  librarian  we  of  the  Library  Association  may  think  that  the 
motto  sic  vos  non  vobis  applies  both  to  himself  and  to  much  of  our 
most  valuable  work. 

All  this  is  not  aimless ;  it  is  advanced  to  remind  you  that  I  speak  as 
the  Secretary  of  an  Association  which  places  the  interests  of  the  public 
library  movement  before  its  own — if  the  two  ever  fail  to  coincide — and  as 
a  municipal  librarian  who  is  yet  keenly  interested  in  and  has  some  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  rural  libraries  to-day.  As  far  back  as  1895  the 
Library  Association  published  a  Guide  to  the  Management  of  Village 
Libraries,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  best  books  for  such  institutions.  In 
the  Library  Association  Record  there  are  papers  and  discussions  upon 

1  This  paper,  -with  the  sanction  of  the  Trustees,  originally  appeared  in  The  Library 
Association  Record,  December  1920. 
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this  matter,  years  before  the  Carnegie  Trust  entered  the  field.  The  Trust 
has  been  able  to  effect  much  of  practical  benefit  to  the  rural  population  ; 
and  the  Library  Association  is  again  called  upon  to  give  consideration  to 
the  theory,  with  an  excellent  hope  of  finding  that  theory  allied  witb 
practice — which  has  not  always  happened. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  introduction  the  Borough  Library  stands  as  the 
reservoir,  from  which  streams  are  to  flow  to  refresh  rural  districts.  The 
pointed  question  of  how  to  obtain  better  service  from  many  Borough 
Libraries  for  the  communities  that  they  profess  to  serve  may  remain  for 
the  moment  untouched.  We  assume  that  the  Borough  Libraries  can  play 
the  lion;  what  aid  does  the  mouse  require?  We  may  say,  additional 
books  for  home  reading  catalogued  (if  possible  with  annotations);  series 
books,  special  lists  upon  special  subjects.  Then  wherever  the  borough 
librarian  can  assist  by  lectures  he  should  be  prepared  to  pave  the  way  by 
the  initial  despatch  of  books  cognate  with  a  given  theme.  Such  lectures 
more  properly  belong  to  the  rural  librarian;  but  I  certainly  think  that 
aid  from  the  town  can  be  obtained. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  arrangements  that  will  need  to  be  made. 
The  Public  Library  of  Wigan  already  has  in  operation  such  a  scheme  as  I 
have  outlined.  In  return  for  the  product  of  a  halfpenny  rate  the  township 
to  be  served  receives  each  Monday  a  selection  of  books  from  the  Wigan 
Library.  These  are  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  local  schoolmaster  (I 
believe  that  in  one  case  at  least  they  are  lodged  at  the  Municipal  Offices) 
and  are  available  to  registered  borrowers.  So  many  works  or  volumes 
may  be  sent  each  week  and  the  method  of  changing  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  an  imprest  account.  If  any  works  are  retained  for  longer  than  a 
week,  the  next  despatch  of  books  is  so  many  volumes  less.  For  any 
effective  system,  catalogue  cards  in  packages,  properly  arranged,  should 
be  sent  with  each  delivery  of  books ;  and  the  receiving  library  should 
have  a  drawer  or  cabinet  in  which  such  cards  could  be  kept  for  use. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  accord  the  books  sent  with  the  wishes  of 
the  prospective  borrowers. 

In  this  matter  a  book  by  Miss  Sayle  on  Village  Libraries  is  worthy  of 
note  ;  the  rural  mind  is  still  a  very  conservative  organism,  and  "culture 
for  the  masses  "  will  need  to  be  very  carefully  applied. 

Let  us  now  take  the  financial  question.  The  service  to  be  obtained  in 
any  particular  county  from  the  product  of  a  penny  rate — or  from  a  fraction 
thereof — must  first  be  rather  accurately  estimated.  We  cannot  here  afford 
to  leave  any  gap  in  our  co-operation ;  still  less  to  pay  for  merely  a  parallel 
service.  We  must  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  county  rate  can  be 
allotted  to  the  village  or  villages  in  question;  then  compute  the  value  of 
the  service  already  given  by  our  rural  library  organisation.  The  difference 
between  the  two  amounts  will  represent  (with  certain  modifications)  what 
the  rural  library  can  afford  to  pay  the  borough  library  for  additional 
service. 

Then  we  have  to  consider  exactly  what  that  service  should  be.  I  have 
so  far  been  speaking  of  books  only  for  the  lending  department;  there 
remains  the  question  of  how  far  the  use  of  the  Reference  Department  can 
be  estimated.    Mr  H.  Tapley-Soper  in  his  paper  at  the  Norwich  Con- 
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ference  made  a  point  of  such  use ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  definite 
use  can  be  proved  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  basis  of  any  financial 
return.  And  as  yet  the  public  for  the  reference  department  is  neither 
born  nor  made ;  it  will  be  some  considerable  time,  I  fear,  before  borough 
library  authorities  can  complain  that  the  books  in  their  reference 
departments  are  used  to  excess  by  "  Parthians  and  Elamites,  and  the 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia." 

Therefore  in  computing  the  payment  to  be  made  for  library  service 
we  need  only  place  a  very  nominal  figure  upon  the  reference  department. 
But  how  much  shall  we  apportion  for  the  actual  provision  of  books  ? 
There  are  several  factors  here  that  require  consideration.  It  will  be 
possible  to  arrange  for  a  definite  subscription ;  so  many  books  sent  to 
such  and  such  villages,  so  often.  Then  the  choice  of  books  must  be  with 
the  village,  not  with  the  town ;  there  must  be  no  suspicion  of  charity,  or 
of  the  empiricism  that  says,  "  We  11  put  this  in  and  see  if  they  like  it." 
Any  missionary  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
standard  of  taste  must  be  left  to  the  rural  librarian. 

Another  method  may  be  an  inclusive  payment  for  unlimited  books 
(which  in  practice  of  course  will  be  limited  by  the  number  and  the  wants 
of  borrowers)  for  so  many  villages.  There  the  chief  difficulty  will  be  the 
catalogue,  which  difficulty  can,  however,  be  met  by  sending  one  or  two 
copies  to  the  school,  club,  or  institute,  and  requiring  that  each  borrower 
shall  send  a  list  of  desiderata.  This  business  of  a  list  takes  us  back  to  days 
before  open  access  to  library  shelves  became  known,  when  each  borrower  was 
regarded  with  something  of  suspicion  as  a  possible  nuisance.  And  it  will  be 
a  drawback  to  village  libraries  that  unless  they  are  able  to  feed  the  minds 
of  their  own  people  they  must  exist  partly  upon  the  sufferance  of  the  town 
libraries.  This  brings  me  to  a  point  which  may  excite  some  controversy. 
I  have  been  struck,  in  reading  reports  of  the  New  York  State  libraries, 
with  the  pride  evinced  by  all  the  villages  in  possession  of  their  own 
library  with  their  own  books.  The  library  might  be  a  room  in  a  private 
house  or  in  one  corner  of  a  factory;  but  the  villagers  recorded  with  pride  that 
it  was  their  library,  and  felt  that  the  boxes  of  books  from  the  Central 
Lending  Department  were  an  auxiliary  and  not  the  chief  literary  provision. 
Any  reader  of  Miss  Sayle's  Village  Libraries  will  recognise  the  same 
spirit  here  at  home.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  establish  in  each  village  a 
permanent  library,  no  matter  how  small.  I  have  some  respect  for  the 
protest  against  excessive  duplication  that  is  sure  to  arise ;  but,  after  all 
the  last  word  on  that  subject  was  said  by  the  Caliph  Omar  when  he 
declared  the  library  of  Alexandria  useless  if  its  contents  were  already  in 
the  Koran,  and  impious  if  they  were  not.  Nature  duplicates  men  and 
women  every  hour  (unnecessarily  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think),  and 
men  and  women  duplicate  their  own  and  each  other's  needs. 

In  a  large  community — large  in  area  even  if  scattered  in  number — a 
certain  amount  of  duplication  will  be  necessary  ;  and  as  long  as  you  are 
reasonably  sure  that  your  books  are  used,  the  knowledge  that  at  least  a 
dozen  copies  of  East  Lynne  are  cushioning  for  the  moment  a  dozen 
threadbare  lives  need  strew  no  thorns  in  your  own  path.  So  I  ask  for 
the  provision  of  village  libraries  in  the  villages.    This  cannot  be  done  at 
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once;  the  time  may  not  be  ripe;  the  County  Authorities  are  probably 
averse  from  a  large  expenditure;  the  Carnegie  Trustees  are  certainly  com- 
mitted to  more  frugal  methods ;  but  as  a  recipe  for  the  library  of  the 
future  I  advocate  the  establishment,  in  the  village  club  or  institute,  of  a 
few  hundred  books,  changed  or  refreshed  from  time  to  time  by  selections 
from  the  town  library  or  the  central  county  repository.  It  is  upon  such 
a  foundation  that  any  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste.,  by  means  of 
lectures,  talks,  or  any  other  means,  must  be  based. 

To  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject — that  of  possible  arrange- 
ments between  rural  and  special  libraries — is  to  adventure  more  warily. 
We  may  consider  'first  what  type  of  special  library  will  best  serve 
the  villager.  The  Central  Library  for  Students  undoubtedly  comes 
first  to  mind,  and  each  County  Authority  will  be  well  advised  to  recog- 
nise and  increasingly  subscribe  to  that  fine  experiment.  There  are 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Technical  Institutions;  even  the  libraries  of 
Public  Schools  may  have  an  unwonted  usefulness  imposed  upon  them. 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  chief  difficulty  is  the  same.  How  are  we  to  let 
the  village  community  know  that  such  books  exist  ?  and  how  are  we  then 
to  inform  them  that  both  pleasure  and  profit  lie  in  the  reading. 

The  ordinary  catalogue  does  not  meet  the  need.  I  suggest  short,  well 
annotated,  hand  lists  arranged  under  subjects  :  each  list  introduced  by  a 
brief  lecture  or  talk  from  the  county  librarian  or  other  competent  person. 
The  well-read  man  is  not  always  the  widely  read  man ;  Ave  remember  the 
gentleman  of  whom  Addison  speaks,  who  had  only  half  a  dozen  books  in 
his  library,  but  who  had  read  these  with  such  assiduity  and  care  that  he 
took  rank  as  well  read  "  even  among  the  town  wits."  This  condition 
may  be  obtained  among  the  dwellers  in  rural  districts  if  we  can  take  to 
them  the  best  books  and  commend  them  as  having  authority.  The 
financial  problem  also  can  be  arranged  on  a  basis  of  the  actual  use  made 
of  the  books.  So  far  as  transport  is  concerned,  the  motor  pantechnicon  i.s  a 
dream  of  the  future ;  but  the  American  method,  whereby  books  are  taken 
by  van  from  village  to  village  (as  illustrated  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
American  journal  Public  Libraries)  is  within  our  hopes,  even  to-day. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  main  problem  is  how  to  convince  the  men 
and  women  of  the  villages  of  what  adventures  lie  in  books :  but  if  we  can 
once  awaken  their  intelligence,  rouse  their  imagination,  and  open  to  them 
the  door  of  the  storehouse  of  literature  we  shall  have  accomjmshed  some- 
thing for  which  the  nation  may  well  be  grateful. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr  Pacy's  exceedingly  important  paper  dealt  with  aspects  of  Rural  Library  de- 
velopment in  the  future,  and  its  views  were  necessarily  rather  in  advance  in  some 
ways,  of  the  problem  with  which  the  delegates  were  immediately  concerned.  Dis- 
cussion tended  to  become  general.  The  following  is  the  briefest  summary  of  the  main 
issues  which  were  raised  : — 

The  Rev.  D.  Beaton  said  he  had  listened  with  deep  interest  to  Mr  Pacy's  paper 
on  the  mutual  relations  between  County  Schemes  and  Borough  Libraries.  Mr  Pacy 
had  touched  on  questions  affecting  England,  but  as  Scotland  had  a  more  limited  area, 
though  he  (the  speaker),  in  common  with  most  Scotsmen,  thought  it  no  less  important 
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on  that  account,  he  felt  that  they  in  Scotland  should  proceed  at  once  with  a  scheme  to 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Rural  with  that  of  the  Public  Libraries.  Miss  Haldane 
had  said  in  her  paper  that  as  far  as  the  Rural  Libraries  were  concerned,  we  were  only 
feeling  our  way,  and  that  was  true,  but  the  sooner  something  was  done  to  unify  the 
library  arrangements  in  the  counties  the  better.  The  county  area  had  been  re- 
recognised  by  the  Scottish  Education  Act  (1918),  and  powers  had  been  conferred  on 
Education  Authorities  to  levy  a  library  rate  for  these  respective  areas.  At  present 
cities  and  boroughs  (with  a  very  few  exceptions  where  the  area  was  the  parish)  had 
only  power  to  levy  rates  for  their  own  area.  The  result  of  this  was  that  while  the 
Rural  Libraries  might  supply  the  Public  Libraries  with  books  for  adult  readers,  the 
latter  did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  out  their  books  for  distribution  in  the 
county  area.  Sir  William  Robertson,  he  said,  had  asked  for  practical  suggestions, 
and  he  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  draw  up  some  scheme  whereby  this  much-to-be-desired  unification  of 
library  work  might  become  a  practical  proposition.  Scotland,  being  a  more  limited 
area  than  England,  might  be  taken  first  of  all  as  an  experiment.  [The  Trustees 
have  given  much  thought  to  this  problem,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  take  action  till  the  rural  system  is  more  firmly  established. — Ed.] 

The  Rev.  Basil  A.  Yeaxlee,  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  drew  attention  to  the  emphasis 
laid  in  the  final  Report  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee,  upon  the  function  of 
Village  Institutes  in  regenerating  village  life.  Through  the  Institute  there  should  be 
a  steady  service  of  books  as  the  basis  of  all  social  development.  Hence  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  librarian  and  the  desirability  of  good  permanent  collections  which 
the  villagers  would  regard  as  their  own.  Working  men,  through  their  Institutes, 
would  gladly  contribute  towards  permanent  libraries.  He  emphasised  the  value  of 
the  experience  obtained  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  camps'  officers  during  the  war. 

Mr  Powell,  National  Union  of  Teachers,  urged  the  vital  importance  of  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  teachers,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trust  took  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that,  in  every  county  where  rural  schemes  were  in  operation,  the  teachers  had 
given  cordial  and  loyal  assistance  in  every  possible  way.  He  pointed  out,  moreover, 
not  only  that  the  teacher's  work  was  immensely  facilitated  by  the  new  supply  of  books, 
but  also  that  his  or  her  position  as  custodian  of  the  book  supply,  meant  a  wholly  new 
and  most  honourable  status  among  the  adult  population.  The  school  should  become 
the  centre  of  village  life,  until  such  time  as  an  Institute  developed  in  the  natural 
course  of  progress. 

Mr  H.  Lacey,  General  Secretary  of  the  Village  Clubs  Association,  referring  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  suitable  librarians  for  Village  Clubs,  stated  that  in  the  experience 
of  the  Village  Clubs  Association,  the  village  schoolmaster  was  very  frequently  the 
enthusiast  who  first  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Village  Club,  and,  it  had  been 
found,  undertook  the  chief  work  in  connection  with  its  management,  by  acting  as 
Secretary.  If,  therefore,  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  earlier  in  the  dis- 
cussion were  adopted,  that  the  Village  Library  should  be  established  in  the  Village 
Club,  the  schoolmaster,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  would  readily  act  as  librarian 
or  give  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  guidance  to  the  librarian.  But  too  much  must 
not  be  expected  of  the  village  schoolmaster.  Speaking  from  intimate  experience 
derived  from  the  training  of  such  teachers,  Mr  Lacey  stated  that  not  all  school- 
masters were  specialists  in  literature.  For  this  reason  the  suggestion  put  forward 
on  the  previous  day  that  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  should  draw  up  a  list 
of  books  suitable  for  Rural  Libraries  was  of  great  value.  If  possible,  it  should  not 
be  limited  to  a  mere  list,  but  should  contain  a  short  description  of  the  contents  of  the 
books  recommended.  It  was  further  desirable  that  the  lists  of  books  should  be  sent 
to  the  Training  Colleges  of  the  country,  so  that  the  students  who  would  pass  out  as 
teachers  in  the  village  schools,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  many 
of  the  books  which  Village  Libraries  should  contain.  Mr  Lacey  pointed  out  that  the 
mere  provision  of  books  was  not  enough  to  tempt  some  people  to  read  ;  there  should 
also  be  a  convenient  room  in  which  the  books  could  be  examined  in  comfort.  For 
this  reason  a  Village  Club  was  specially  suitable  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Village 
Library.  The  Village  Clubs  Association  were  drawing  up  a  list  of  books  to  send  to 
their  affiliated  Clubs,  and  were  intending  not  only  to  give  but  also  to  ask  advice 
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from  the  Clubs.  The  Village  Clubs  Association  and  other  such  bodies  might  serve 
as  useful  intermediaries  between  the  villages  and  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust.  By  such  co-operation  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  rural  districts 
would  be  made  of  the  highest  value. 

Mr  Piunglk,  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  strongly  urged  that  the  school- 
master-! ibrarian  should  be  assisted  in  the  choice  and  distribution  by  a  representative 
local  Committee.  He  now  advocated  the  practice  of  teaching  and  encouraging  those 
who  read  the  great  poets  and  dramatists  to  recite  and  act  for  the  better  education  of 
the  rural  community.    Heading,  he  said,  should  issue  in  action. 

Mr  W ATKINS,  Buckinghamshire  liural  Library,  gave  an  interesting  and  valuable 
account  of  stationary  libraries  in  his  county.  He  described  how  they  had  purchased 
books  in  sets  on  definite  subjects,  so  that  readers  could  really  study  on  a  plan.1  In 
this  connection  he  referred  to  the  work  of  the  National  Home  reading  Union. 

CHAPTER  XL— THE  CENTRAL  LIBRARY  FOR  STUDENTS. 

By  Albert  Mansbridge,  Esq.,  M.A. 

lit  should  be  explained  that  the  Trustees  have  made  arrangements  with  this  Library  by 
which  all  County  Library  schemes  enjoying  Trust  grants  are  entitled  for  the  years 
1920-1925  to  draw  technical  student  literature  on  demand  and  on  payment  of 
carriage  only— Mr  Mansbridge' s  speech  was  largely  extempore :  the  following  is  an 
abstract.] 

If  Rural  Libraries  are  to  make  the  most  of  the  financial  resources  at 
their  disposal,  then  they  must  obviously  rely  upon  some  central  supply  of 
duplicate  copies  and  of  expensive  works  which  are  not  in  everyday 
demand. 

The  Librarian  should  be  able  to  possess  the  happy  confidence  that 
somehow  or  other  he  will  be  able  to  supply  all  the  reasonable  needs  of  his 
borrowers.  He  knows  that  a  scholar  may  be  behind  any  bush.  There  is 
indeed  no  scarcity  of  men  and  women  in  rural  England  who  wish  to  read 
standard  books.  Fortunately  there  is  a  happy  formula : — the  Rural 
Library  -f-  the  Central  Library  =  a  complete  book  suppl}'. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  all  concerned  that  the  Librarians  of  England 
desire  the  development  of  the  Central  Library  for  Students  to  a  stage 
which  will  justify  it  in  offering  to  meet  the  normal  demand  upon  local 
libraries  for  duplicate  copies  and  expensive  books  which  cannot  be 
satisfied  out  of  the  local  stock  and  which  indeed  it  would  be'  unwise  and 
uneconomical  to  purchase. 

At  the  moment  it  can  only  do  its  best  with  a  small  income  and  a 
stock  of  23,000  living  books  of  the  more  expensive  order. 

The  Library  has,  however,  become  so  recognised  as  to  induce  107 
Libraries  to  subscribe,  small  sums  it  is  true,  but  they  are  predictions  of 
the  time  when  a  great  library  will  be  in  action  supported  by  the  State,  Local 
Authorities,  Trust  Funds,  and  voluntary  contributions. 

Already  recourse  is  made  in  a  small  way  to  its  shelves  for  books. 

1  These  sets  are  exceedingly  instructive  and  may  well  be  considered  by  other  counties  in 
connection  with  ordinary  circulating  systems.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr  Watkins  regarded 
stationary  libraries  and  the  circulating  system  as  complementary,  not  as  exclusive  alterna- 
tives.— [Ed]. 
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Applications  have  been  received  direct  from  87  libraries  for  1,114  books, 
and  of  these  918  were  supplied,  including  such  books  as 


Anson  :  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitut  ion.  3  v. 

Frazer :  Folklore  of  Old  Testament.     .  .  3  v. 

Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  5  v. 

Hall's  Adolescence.       .  .  .  .  2  v. 

Poynting  and  Thompson's  Physics.     .  .  3  v. 


So  far  as  Rural  Libraries  are  concerned  the  situation,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  is  much  more  stable.  In 
consideration  of  the  Central  Library  agreeing  to  do  its  best  to  meet  the 
Rural  need  in  respect  of  approved  books  costing  6s.  or  over,  the  Trust  has 
made  a  grant  of  £1000  a  year  for  each  of  six  years,  which  works  out  at 
£10  per  annum  for  each  of  100  libraries. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  20  Rural  Libraries  at  work 
up  to  the  present,  it  has  been  possible  to  supply  most  of  the  needs. 
Applications  have  been  received  from  15  Rural  Libraries,  and  702 
books  supplied,  including  such  volumes  as 

Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm.  .  .  .    3  v. 

Fleming's  Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy. 
Prout's  Harmony. 
M'Dougall's  Group  Mind. 

Geikie's  Textbook  of  Geology.  .  .  .    2  v. 

Cambridge  Modern  History. 

Bond's  English  Church  Architecture. 

The  great  problem  before  the  Central  Library  is  the  best  means  of 
securing  suitable  premises  which  should  ultimately  be  capable  of  expan- 
sion to  deal  adequately  with  1,000,000  volumes.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
essential  that  the  buildings  should  be  situate  in  London  or  any  other 
great  city,  so  that  possibly  a  good  country  site  near  to  a  station  would 
suit  the  occasion.  Temporary  buildings  could  be  erected  for  a  time  until 
indeed  either  private  donors  or  the  State,  or  both  together,  realise  the 
National  importance  of  the  matter  sufficiently  to  provide  funds. 

A  new  provision  of  books  for  seamen  on  ships  on  an  ordered  plan  has 
sprung  into  being  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  in  its  initial  stages 
the  Central  Library  for  Students  has  been  able  to  participate  by  reason  of 
the  help  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trustees.  The  reading  results 
are  most  encouraging.  On  one  voyage  an  able  seaman  read  such  books 
as  The  Greek  Commonwealth,  The  Republic  of  Plato,  and  the  Thoughts  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  whilst  a  deck  boy  who  read  consistently  dropped  into 
fiction  for  a  brief  space  in  the  middle  of  the  voyage  and  then  returned  to 
Travel  and  History. 

An  Australian  journalist  commented  on  the  fact  that  he  found  the 
first-class  passengers  reading  Marie  Corelli  and  the  forecastle  studying 
Shakespeare  and  Dante.  He  narrates  that  an  old  salt  was  comforting 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  sailors  turn  into  albatrosses,  as  the  "  Hell 
of  that  there  Dago  would  be  too  hot  for  the  likes  of  him." 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  whicli  embodies  the  arrangement 
with  the  Central  Library  till  the  end  of  1925: — 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  LIBRARY  FOR  STUDENTS 
WITH  RURAL  LIBRARIES 

A.  HISTORY  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  LIBRARY. 

(1)  The  Central  Library  for  Student!  was  founded  in  1916  with  the  object  of  .securing  that  no  hona- 
fide  students  shall  he  hindered  in  liis  or  her  studies  by  inability  to  obtain  the  necessary  books. 

(2)  The  Central  Library  confines  itself  to  no  special  field  of  literature.  "To  the  student  his  book," 
whatever  the  hook  may  be,  is  the  ideal  at  which  it  aims. 

(15)  The  Central  Library  has  a  stock  of  20,000  volumes,  chiefly  in  Social  Science  (including  Educa- 
tion), Literature,  and  History,  and  also  includes  books  on  Philosophy,  Science,  Useful  Arts  anil  Fine 
Arts. 

(4)  There  is  no  catalogue  of  the  Central  Library,  and  while  it  is  being  built  up,  books  are  bought 
as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  applicants.  The  object  of  the  Central  Library  is  to  help  readers 
who  are  following  clearly  defined  subjects  of  study,  b}'  the  loan  of  the  more  expensive  standard  works, 
costing  not  less  than  (is.,  which  are  essential  to  their  studies. 

(5)  The  Central  Library  aims  in  one  of  its  aspects  at  supplementing  the  book  resources  of  Rural 
Libraries,  and  to  act  as  a  reserve  library  from  which  County  Librarians  may  borrow  copies  of  the  more 
expensive  standard  books  which  are  either  not  in  their  Rural  Library  repository,  or  which  the  Rural 
Library  is  unable  to  duplicate,  or  cannot  lend  for  the  time  required  to  meet  the  need,  or  which  it 
would  not  be  economical  to  buy  in  view  of  the  restricted  use  likely  to  be  made  of  such  books.  The 
provision  of  books  in  general  public  demand  is  the  function  of  the  Rural  Libraries. 

B.  CARNEGIE  RURAL  LIBRARY  SCHEMES. 

(1)  County  Librarians  appointed  by  Authorities  who  are  in  receipt  of  a  Carnegie  Rural  Library 
Crant  are  entitled  to  make  full  use  of  the  Central  Library,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  outlined 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  and  to  notify  the  Local  Librarians  in  their  districts  to  requisition  any 
books  from  them  which  readers  may  ask  for,  and  which  are  not  in  their  local  library. 

(2)  All  requests  for  books  from  Rural  Library  centres  must  be  made  through  the  County  Librarian, 
to  whom  they  will  normally  be  sent.  County  Librarians  will  send  a  copy  of  each  such  request  to  the 
Secretary,  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

O.  BOOK  CHOICE  AND  SUPPLY. 

(1)  The  books  will  be  forwarded  to  the  County  Librarian  unless  otherwise  specially  requested. 

(2)  Whenever  possible,  application  should  be  made  for  particular  books. 

(3)  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  definite  section  of  the  subject  should  be  clearly  stated,  and  whether 
the  book  wanted  is  elementary,  advanced,  or  a  general  treatise  on  the  subject. 

(4)  The  Central  Library  will  always  he  glad  to  help  County  Librarians  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  standard  books  on  any  subject. 

(5)  Books  requested  by  County  Librarians  which  are  available  when  the  request  is  received,  will  be 
sent  immediately.  Books  requested  which  are  not  available,  will  be  purchased,  if  approved,  and  sent 
as  soon  as  they  are  received  from  the  bookseller. 

(6)  If  the  Central  Library  is  unable  to  send  any  books  asked  for,  other  suitable  books  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  sent  instead. 

(7)  When  an  application  is  received  for  a  book  which  has  become  out-of-date  or  superseded,  and 
which  is  not  possessed  by  the  Central  Library,  a  modern  book  similar  in  scope  and  standard  and  calcu- 
lated to  be  equally  suitable  for  the  reader,  will  generally  be  substituted  for  the  older  book. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  books  asked  for  which  are  out  of  print  and  not  possessed  by  the  Central  Library, 
efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  such  books  second-hand  if  they  can  be  had  in  a  reasonable  time  and  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  and  are  still  of  permanent  value. 

(9)  If  for  any  reason  the  Central  Library  is  unable  to  meet  an3  request,  the  County  Librarian  will 
be  informed  of  this  as  quickly  as  possible. 

D.  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CARE  AND  COST  OF  CARRIAGE. 

(1)  The  County  Librarian  is  asked  to  accept  responsibility  for  securing  the  return  of  all  hooks  to 
the  Central  Library  within  the  specified  time,  and  for  all  expenses  of  carriage. 

(2)  The  number  of  volumes  allowed  on  loan  to  a  County  Librarian  is  not  limited  at  present. 

E.  LIMIT  OF  BORROWING  PRIVILEGE. 

The  books  arc  issued  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and  application  may  be  made  for  renewal  for  a 
further  period. 

F.  SUGGESTIONS. 

(1)  The  Central  Library  will  be  glad  to  consider  any  modifications  in  the  above  conditions  which 
County  Librarians  may  wish  to  make  to  suit  their  requirements  at  any  time,  and  also  to  receive  sug- 
gestions on  any  matters  connected  with  the  use  of  the  Central  Library.  These  suggestions  should  for 
the  present  be  sent  via  the  Secretary,  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

(2)  County  Librarians  desiring  further  information  are  asked  for  the  present  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary,  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  to  whom  they  are  requested  to  report  briefly  upon  the 
general  usefulness  of  the  scheme  quarterly  on  December  1st,  March  1st,  July  1st,  and  October  1st, 
until  further  notice. 

G.  COMMUNICATING. 

Except  for  lists  of  books  required  and  acknowledgments  of  consignments  received  (which  will  be 
by  direct  communication  with  the  Central  Library),  all  communications  on  this  subject  will  be  with 
the  Secretary,  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  till  the  scheme  is  thoroughly  launched.  The  Trustees 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  successful  inauguration  and  development  of  this  scheme,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  be  kept  in  the  closest  touch  with  its  operation,  during  the  period  for  which 
they  have  made  the  grant  under  which  it  has  come  into  existence. 


SECTION  IV 


CHAPTER  XII.— THE  NATIONAL  ASPECT  OF  RURAL 

LIBRARIES 

Address  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P. 

Sir  William  Robertson,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Trust,  introduced  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  a  crowded  audience  : — 

Mr  Clynes  said — I  think,  Sir,  you  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
generous  description  in  referring  to  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  as 
an  address  on  the  Rural  Library  Movement  in  relation  to  Adult  Education 
in  the  Counties.  I  am  a  fairly  busy  man,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  had  no  time  whatever  to  put  together  such  thoughts  as  I  might  be 
able  to  collect  so  as  to  form  properly  an  address  to  do  justice  to  this 
subject.  But  1  could  not  avoid  the  opportunity  which  you  generously 
offered  of  associating  myself  personally  with  this  Movement.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  for  about  two  years,  until  prior  to  the  last  election  I 
thought  fit  to  retire,  with  Mr  Fisher,  in  the  same  Government,  and  I  am 
very  pleased,  Sir,  to  have  heard  from  you  what  you  think  about  Mr. 
Fisher  as  the  head,  the  appropriate  head,  as  I  think,  of  our  Educational 
system.  It  was  his  job  then  to  provide  some  food  for  the  mind  ;  it  was 
mine  then  to  provide  some  food  for  the  body.  (Laughter.)  The  Confer- 
ence, I  hope,  will  allow  me  to  inform  Mr  Fisher  of  what  I  think  of  this 
Conference  and  of  the  great  possibilities  that  lie  behind  the  work  that  you 
have  undertaken,  and,  without  any  desire  to  indulge  in  compliment,  I 
must  let  you  know  how  much  struck  I  have  been  by  the  brevity  of  the 
speeches,  and  the  real  substance  of  the  short  addresses  which  have  been 
delivered  on  the  subject  which  has  brought  us  together.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty,  Sir,  to  inform  Mr  Fisher  of  what  great  good  I  am  certain  this 
Movement  is  going  to  do  for  the  cause  of  education  which  he  has  at  heart, 
and  if  he,  as  Minister  of  Education,  can  do  anything  by  co-operation,  by 
encouragement,  by  any  sort  of  stimulus  of  the  activities  of  the  Local 
Authorities  to  join  with  you  in  this  work,  I  shall  inform  him  that  I  think 
it  is  his  duty  to  the  cause  of  Education  to  do  everything  which  he  possibly 
can.  (Applause.) 

If  I  tell  you  the  source  of  my  special  interest  in  this  work,  I  hope  you 
will  not  suspect  me  of  having  any  desire  to  talk  about  myself.  I  had  to 
leave  school,  half-time,  at  10  years  of  age,  and  to  leave  school  altogether 
before  I  was  12,  and  to  work  hard  from  that  time  on,  say,  until  I  was  some 
16  or  17  years  of  age.  That  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  absolutely 
forgetting  everything  that  I  learned  at  school.    About  that  age,  from 
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one  cause  or  the  other,  I  discovered  my  state  of  absolute  ignorance,  and 
there  grew  up  within  ine  a  desire  to  use  any  educational  opportunity  in 
the  district  in  which  I  lived.  Now,  there  are  men  in  the  Labour  Move- 
ment who  set  aside  altogether  the  private  or  the  personal,  or  philan- 
thropic ventures  in  any  one  of  these  good  causes,  and  who  say  that  all 
this  work,  being  public  work,  should  be  undertaken  by  the  public  and 
should  be  carried  through  only  by  Local  Authorities  wholly  at  public 
expense.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that  view ;  I  content  myself 
with  saying  that  whether  this  provision  for  educational  opportunities,  for 
access  to  books,  for  the  wider  establishment  and  distribution  of  libraries, 
is  to  be  afforded  by  purely  philanthropic  effort  or  by  public  authority,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  have  the  provision,  and  I  am  going  to  accept  it 
from  whatever  quarter  for  the  time  being  it  may  come. 

If  it  is  to  come,  as  is  now  the  case,  jointly  through  private  philanthropic 
agency,  and  through  public  assistance,  let  it;  the  great  fact  before  us  is 
that  it  is  most  urgent  to  have  it. 

We  spend  enormous  amounts  of  public  money  on  a  great  many 
objects,  and  so  much  money  has  been  expended  on  all  manner  of  causes, 
and  for  all  manner  of  purposes,  that  we  cannot  any  longer  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  public  money  for  an)'  purpose  of  this  sort.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  afford  any  longer  to  save  public  money  in  this  way  and  stop  our- 
selves in  regard  to  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  our 
public  activity.  I  do  not  regard  money,  whether  it  be  laid  out  privately 
or  through  the  public  purse,  as  an  outlay  completely  spent  without  return, 
when  we  pay  out  in  connection  with  any  educational  purpose.  It  is  not 
expenditure  in  that  sense,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  money  paid  over  and 
done  with  ;  it  comes  back  in  worthier  forms.  To  the  extent  that  we 
improve,  say,  the  average  man  or  woman  educationally,  there  is  a  moral 
improvement,  an  improvement  not  merely  intellectually,  but  also  an 
improvement  in  character,  in  general  behaviour,  in  conduct,  in  citizen- 
ship. 

The  man  who  loves  books,  who  likes  to  read,  whether  in  the  library 
or  in  the  home,  depend  upon  it,  is  usually  a  better  man  than  the  man 
who  never  troubles  his  head  about  books  at  all.  You  have  to-day  in  this 
country,  I  am  ver}T  sorry  to  say,  judging  by  the  figures  that  I  have  recently 
seen,  a  great  mass  of  people  at  the  educational  age  who  are  getting  no 
education  at  all,  and  who  would  get  far  less  if  it  were  not  for  such  activities 
as  lie  behind  a  Conference  of  this  sort.  Only  about  100  people  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  23,  which  might  be  called  the  Educational  period,  out  of 
each  1000  in  this  Kingdom,  are  getting  any  education  of  any  kind.  That 
is  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  State,  a  very  serious  thing  indeed. 

Well,  it  was  during,  say,  that  age  that  I  felt  the  desire  to  know  things, 
the  hunger  for  knowledge,  and  I  availed  myself,  as  far  as  my  physical 
powers  and  time  for  the  work  permitted,  of  the  little  opportunities  that 
existed  in  the  district  where  I  was  living.  Those  opportunities  were 
provided  by  a  little  co-operative  society,  and  many  an  hour,  indeed  many 
a  night,  have  I  spent  in  their  rooms,  and  whether  it  was  of  any  benefit  or 
not,  I  can  only  say  that  it  did  not  become  a  drudgery,  an  effort,  it  was 
not  a  toil,  it  became  a  joy,  and  it  is  that  atmosphere  that  I  am  sure  you 
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desire  to  create  in  connection  with  the  establishment  and  the  spread  of 
these  Rural  Libraries. 

I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  success  of  your  Movement,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  now  the  whole  future  destiny  and  conduct  of 
this  country  reposed  in  two  ways  in  the  keeping  of  the  masses  of  the 
community.  In  one  way,  which  might  be  called  industrial,  you  find  the 
masses  represented  in  the  six  million  paying  Trade  Unionists  who  are 
attached  to  their  various  industrial  organisations.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  a  little  experience  of  dealing  with  great  masses  of  men  know  how 
much  mischief,  innocently,  but  still  mischief,  can  be  done  by  men  who 
have  not  read,  by  men  who  have  not  thought  or  tried  to  think  deeply, 
by  men  who  have  not  looked  ahead,  by  men  who  have  not  trained  their 
minds  to  see  consequences.  Enormous  mischief  can  be  done  to  the 
interest  of  the  working-classes  themselves  by  leadership  of  that  sort, 
stimulated  without  real  thought  of  the  tragic  consequences  which  so  often 
follow. 

Now,  this  mass  of  workers  is  properly  organised,  and  definitely  organ- 
ised, for  industrial  improvement,  but  the  more  that  mass  can  be  educated, 
the  more  it  can  be  trained  to  love  books,  to  like  them,  to  get  attached  to 
books,  to  get  into  the  book  atmosphere,  the  more  will  its  mind  and 
outlook  be  improved,  and  the  better  and  wiser  will  be  the  decisions  which 
have  to  be  reached  by  these  large  masses  of  men.  (Applause.) 

Outside  that  aspect  of  what  might  be  termed  the  mass  power  for 
industrial  purposes,  you  have  now  in  this  country  the  whole  authority  of 
the  State  vested  in  the  hands  of  some  20  million  wage-earners,  men  and 
women  alike.  While  thinking  in  the  terms  of  our  own  political  attach- 
ments, and  though  we  may  criticise  severely  the  choice  ol  these  electors 
at  different  times,  we  come  back  to  the  broad  fact  that  whatever  party 
we  belong  to,  we  all  have  an  equal  love  for  our  country  and  desire  equally 
to  see  its  prosperity.  We  must  all,  therefore,  wish  to  have  an  electorate 
as  fully  educated  and  as  well  balanced  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

Government  has  been  handed  down  throughout  the  ages  from  those 
who  were  privileged  individually  to  wield  the  authority  of  Government. 
It  has  passed  through  grades  and  groups  of  the  community  until  now 
we  have  a  Democracy  possessed  of  an  electoral  power,  never  thought  of 
by  our  grandfathers.  And  it  is  a  most  serious  thing  for  the  future  of  any 
country  to  have  a  Democracy  which  is  not  educated,  to  have  a  Democracy 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  penny  newspapers  or  the  penny  pictorial,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  so  that  although  your  efforts  now  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  these  millions  the  work  has  to  be  begun,  and  no  matter  what  dis- 
couragements you  feel  in  the  earlier  stages  of  an  effort  of  this  sort,  the 
greater  the  discouragement,  the  greater  the  energy  in  that  purpose,  or 
the  immense  usefulness  of  such  purposes,  is  bound  to  benefit  the  State 
as  a  whole.  There  are,  as  I  think  Mr  Pringle  indicated  to  us,  many  other 
enticements  and  attractions  to  which  ordinarily  human  nature  yields. 
We  like  to  be  pleased,  to  be  entertained,  to  listen  to  a  song — and  some- 
times even  a  silly  song — and  the  most  serious  of  us  cannot  help  laughing 
at  it.  Like  Mr  Pringle,  I  see  nothing  against  the  picture  palace  or 
music  hall.    All  these  things  in  a  reasonable  measure  are  well  enough  in 
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their  way,  but  I  would  like  to  see,  complementary  to  these,  the  educated 
working  class  that  would  be  anxious  to  enjoy  a  good  concert — the  best 
of  music,  that  would  not  get  bored  with  it,  that  would  not  go  to  sleep 
at  it.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  type  of  working  man  who  would  like  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Art  Gallery,  who  would  be  able  to  look  at  and  examine 
a  picture  and  to  feel  what  it  meant,  without  turning  away  and  sniggering 
at  it.  Until  you  do  get  your  masses  of  men  turned  more  into  gentlemen, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  you  will  be  faced  with  great  danger  in 
regard  to  the  general  prosperity  and  the  destinies  of  your  country. 
Towards  all  these  things  in  the  way  of  individual  taste,  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  man  intellectually  and  morally,  1  feel  it  to  be  an  honour 
to  offer  these  few  remarks  this  afternoon,  and  to  give  you  my  own  assur- 
ance, from  some  little  personal  experience,  of  the  great  good  that  I  am 
confident  that  your  Movement  will  do. 

The  only  other  comment  that  I  can  make  is,  that  I  should  like  all  of 
you,  after  this  Conference  has  disbanded,  individually  in  your  villages 
and  centres  to  have  the  personal  responsibility  of  turning  these  general 
thoughts  which  have  been  expressed  into  some  definite  concrete  form. 
I  would  like  you,  if  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  to  centre  as  much  as  you 
can  upon  creating  what  I  may  call  the  sense  of  personal  endeavour;  that 
is  to  sa}',  do  not  let  the  young  man  think  that  all  this  kind  of  thing 
is  going  to  be  done  for  him  by  somebody  else — (Applause) — make  him 
feel  that  it  is  only  by  personal  work,  even  a  form  of  personal  sacrifice, 
which  in  turn  will  bring  back  its  gain  in  greater  measure  later  on ;  it  is 
only  by  personal  endeavour,  and  for  the  moment  by  some  personal  sacri- 
fice, that  you  can  create  in  the  individual  that  book-hunger,  that  desire 
for  knowledge  of  the  larger  world,  which  you  are  endeavouring  to  place 
before  him.  It  will  not  do  merely  to  read  to  him,  as  Mr  Pringle  said; 
make  him  read.  I  remember,  in  my  young  days  as  a  lad  of  17  or  18, 
that  at  times  I  almost  distracted  the  Clynes  household  by  insisting  on 
reading  aloud  the  works  of  Milton,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  end  it  did 
the  family  no  harm,  and  I  rather  think  that  its  tendency  was  to  do  me 
a  little  good. 

It  is,  I  am  sure,  one  of  the  best  lines  of  personal  educational  effort 
that  any  determined  youth  can  follow.  Well  then,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  be 
here  because  of  some  little  personal  experience,  and  because  I  am  now, 
more  or  less,  associated  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  young  men 
of  this  country  who  want  to  play  their  part  in  life  not  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  selfish  personal  aim  but  for  the  greater  good  of  their  land,  and  the 
more  you  can  go  ahead  and  make  these  libraries  successful  the  more  you 
assist  them  in  doing  good  to  their  country.  (Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Clynes'  address,  Sir  John  Struthers,  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees'  Library  Committee,  briefly  expressed  the  Trustees' 
appreciation  of  his  remarks,  and  their  strong  confidence  in  the  future 
usefulness  of  Rural  Library  systems. 
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COST  OF  COUNTY  SCHEMES 

In  view  of  the  extreme  necessity  for  economy  the  Trustees  have  most  carefully 
examined  the  accounts  submitted  by  County  Authorities  in  respect  of  Rural 
Library  schemes.  At  the  outset  they  were  prepared  to  find  that  the  cost  might 
amount  to  the  equivalent  of  a  |d.  rate.  In  practice  this  provisional  estimate 
turns  out  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  facts.  In  Appendix  I  to  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  the  Trustees  give  figures  for  those  schemes  which  had 
up  to  the  end  of  January  furnished  reports  of  a  sufficiently  informative  character. 
The  two  important  results  are  those  of  Staffordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  which 
are  of  peculiar  significance  in  that  they  are  the  two  oldest  schemes  in  operation 
which  serve  large  population  areas. 

(a)  Staffordshire  has  served  206  centres,  with  a  total  population  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  at  a  total  running  cost  of  £525 — the  equivalent 
of  j^d.  on  the  rates,  i.e.  a  per  capita  outlay  of  |d.  The  report  is  for  the 
fourth  completed  year  of  the  scheme. 

(6)  Gloucestershire  has  served  303  centres  (issues  104,000),  with  a  popu- 
lation of  212,000,  at  a  total  running  cost  of  £500,  being  ^-d.  on  the 
rates,  or  |d.  per  head  of  population. 

As  regards  these  two  sets  of  figures,  the  future  cost  of  the  scheme  will  no  doubt 
be  raised  by  a  little  in  respect  of  improved  salaries  and — when  the  book-supply 
needs  to  be  regularly  re-inforced — by  a  fairly  considerable  sum  for  book-purchase. 
The  amount  of  the  latter  expenditure  is  very  hard  to  estimate,  since  no  one  can 
say  how  the  demand  will  grow,  or  what  will  be  the  gross  annual  wastage.  At 
an  outside  estimate,  one  would  imagine  that  £200  a  year  (1000  books)  might  be 
required — being  in  the  two  counties  respectively  jgd.  and  jLd.  additional  on  the 
rates._ 

The  fact  is  that  either  of  these  counties  could  obviously  double  the  present 
expenditure  without  imposing  upon  the  rate-payer  a  burden  comparable  in  any 
way  either  with  ordinary  education  items  or  with  the  service  thereby  rendered 
to  the  community.  In  smaller  counties  with  low  rateable  values  the  cost  will 
necessarily  be  higher,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any  county  having  to  expend  up  to 
the  equivalent  of  a  ^d.  in  the  £,  i.e  unless  an  Authority,  deliberately  and  in 
answer  to  widespread  demands,  shall  decide  to  elaborate  and  expand  the  service 
beyond  the  simple  scale  which  the  Trustees  recommend  in  the  early  stages  of 
each  experiment. 

The  important  question  of  Transport  Costs  is  dealt  with  in  the  paper  by  Mr 
Household  (pp.  47  seqq.  above)  and  the  notes  at  the  end  thereof.  The  Perthshire 
Education  Authority  is  about  to  experiment  with  a  motor  vehicle  of  its  own, 
and  important  information  in  this  connection  will  be  available  in  two  or 
three  months. 
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APPENDIX  B 

METHOD  ADOPTED  BY  AUTHORITIES  IN  CONSIDERING  THE 
ADOPTION  OF  THE  ACTS 

For  the  sake  of  Authorities  contemplating  the  inauguration  of  a  Rural  Library 
Scheme,  the  following  notes  on  the  procedure  commonly  adopted  may  be  found 
useful  :  — 

(1)  Calculate  the  average  school  attendance  (elementary  and  secondary)  of 

the  area  which  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  serve,  excluding  those  places 
where  a  public  library  rate  is  already  levied. 

(2)  Decide  whether  there  are  any  towns,  villages,  or  districts,  which,  though 

they  have  no  public  library,  it  is  not  intended  to  serve,  and  deduct 
their  school  population  from  (1). 
(N.B. — The  Trustees  are  mainly  concerned  to  supply  rural  areas  in  which 
no  ordinary  library  service  is  practically  possible.    See  above,  p.  23.) 

(3)  Find  out  through  how  many  local  centres  (schools,  clubs,  institutes)  the 

scheme  will  be  worked. 

(4)  Ascertain  what  stores  of  books  exist  in  schools,  etc.,  which  could  be 

incorporated  in  a  county  scheme. 

(5)  Decide  upon  the  best  centre  for  the  headquarters  store,  and  (if  possible) 

the  best  method  of  transport. 

(6)  The  responsible  official  should  then  lay  these  facts  before  the  Trustees, 

after  which  it  is  generally  found  satisfactory  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trust  to  meet  first  the  said  official,  and  afterwards  a  special  committee 
of  the  Authority.  This  gives  full  opportunity  for  the  putting  of 
questions,  and  conduces  to  a  clear  and  full  understanding  of  the 
Trustees'  proposals. 

(7)  A  concrete  proposal  is  then  made  to  the  Trustees,  and  an  application  for 

a  grant  will  be  considered  at  any  time  within  three  months. 

(8)  After  the  grant  is  promised,  it  can  be  obtained  in  such  instalments  as 

are  found  convenient  by  submitting  a  statement  of  costs  incurred  and 
estimated  (say  for  the  first  and  second  periods  of  six  months  re- 
spectively). 

(9)  The  Trustees  will  be  happy  to  arrange  for  representatives  of  the 

Authority,  and  in  due  course  the  appointed  librarian,  to  visit,  and 
study  the  methods  of,  their  own  Repository  in  Dunfermline.  Copies 
of  the  Catalogue  can  be  supplied  on  loan,  if  desired  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  appointed  to  select  the  new  stock. 
(10)  The  Trustees'  grant  is  a  single  capital  grant  in  money  (not  in  kind). 
The  Authority  makes  all  its  purchases  at  discretion. 
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APPENDIX  C 


LIST  OF  DELEGATES 


^.—COUNTY  DELEGATES 


England  and  Wales. 


Anglesey  . 
Bedfordshire 

Berkshire  . 


Brecon  and  Rad- 
nor  .  . 

Bucks . 

Cambridge  . 
Cardigan  . 


Carnarvon 

Cheshire 

Cumberland 

Dorset 

Durham 

Flintshire 
Glamorgan 


Gloucester  . 

Hampshire  . 
Hertford  . 

Kent  . 

Leicester  . 
Lincoln  (Kest- 
even) 


Miss  Rathbone,  Miss  Matthews. 

Mr  H.  E.  Baines  (Director  of  Education),  Rev.  W.  B.  S. 
Litle. 

Messrs!  E.  D.  Mansfield  (Vice-Chairman,  Education  Com- 
mittee), G.  M.  E.  Fryer,  W.  C.  F.  Anderson  (Education 
Secretary). 

Councillor  Professor  J.  Jones,  Messrs  W.  Emrys  Evans, 
E.  J.  P.  Osborne  and  A.  G.  D.  Roberts  (Librarian). 

C.  G.  Watkins  (Education  Secretary),  Miss  M.  Grenfell 
(Member  of  Education  Committee). 

Miss  E.  Brooks. 

Messrs  John  Ballinger,  M.A.,  C.B.E.  (Librarian,  National 
Library  of  Wales),  and  D.  G.  Griffiths  (Librarian  of 
County  Scheme). 

Messrs  T.  0.  Jones  and  David  Thomas. 

Mr  C.  F.  Mott  (Director  of  Education). 

Miss  Clara  Frazer. 

Mr  Clement  G.  Bone  (Director  of  Education). 

Alderman  R.  Richardson,  M.P.,  Alderman  W.  N.  Smith, 
J.P.,  Mr  A.  J.  Dawson  (Director  of  Education). 

Mr  J.  Bevan  Evans,  M.A.,  (Director  of  Education). 

Alderman  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Williams,  M.A.,  Councillor 
Morgan  Jones,  Mr  F.  E.  Roes,  Messrs.  W.  Bryn  Davies, 
T  Powell  and  Dr  J.  James  (Director). 

Mr  A.  W.  Page,  Mr  H.  W.  Household  (Director  of  Educa- 
tion), Miss  Cooke  (Librarian). 

Mr  D.  T.  Cowan. 

Mr  W.  H.  Belsher,  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  H.  P.  Glossop,  Mr 
W.  Graveson,  J.P.,  Mr  A.  Hallidie,  M.A. 

Sir  Mark  Collet,  Mr  E.  Salter  Davies  (Director),  E.  Cor- 
bridge. 

Mr  W.  A.  Brockington. 

Mr  W.  T.  Phipps. 
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Middlesex  . 
Montgomery 
Norfolk 
Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottinghamshire 
Pembroke  . 
Somerset 

Shropshire  . 
Stafford 
Sussex,  West 
Surrey 

Suffolk,  East 
Warwick 
Wiltshire  . 

Worcester  . 
Yorkshire,  West 
Riding 


Mr  B.  S.  Gott,  M.A.,  Mr  E.  Young.,  B.Sc. 

Mr  R.  Jones,  Rev.  John  Evans,  Mr  Llewelyn  Phillips. 

Mr  T.  A.  Cox. 

Sir  W.  Ryland,  D.  Adkins,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Messrs  A. 

Allebone,  J.  L.  Holland  and  S.  J.  Lloyd. 
Alderman  J.  R.  Hogg,  J.P.,  and  Mr  C.  Willliams,  M.A., 

O.B.E. 

Mr  J.  Bramley  and  Miss  E.  D.  Newberry  (Librarian). 

Messrs  T.  Bleddyn  and  A.  H.  Saunders. 

Mr  R.  Alford,  Mr  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Mr  C.  J.  Lewin, 

(Librarian). 
Mr  C.  W.  Smallman,  Mr  H.  E.  Wale. 

Sir  Graham  Balfour,  Messrs  Spencer  and  Birch  (Librarian). 
Mr  Lionel  Thompson. 

Major  A.  Leycester-Penrhyn,  Mr  W.  W.  Finny,  Major  H.  E. 

Haig  Brown,  Miss  A.  W.  Venning. 
Mr  W.  E.  Watkins,  O.B.E. 
Mr  Duncan  Gray  (Librarian). 

Mr  J.  Thornton,  Mr  W.  Pullinger  (Director  of  Education), 

Capt.  R.  Wright  (Librarian). 
Mr  A.  W.  Priestley. 

Mr  F.  N.  Cook. 


Scotland. 


Ayrshire 
Caithness  . 
Perthshire  . 
Renfrewshire 
roxburghsii  [re 


Mr  J.  A.  Third. 
Rev.  D.  Beaton. 

Miss  Haldane,C.H.,  J. P.,  D.Litt.,  Mr  J.  Caithness  (Librarian). 
Messrs  D.  Grant,  W.  H.  Lishman  (Librarian)  and  W.  Taylor. 
Mr  Bertram  Talbot. 


B. — SOCIETIES  REPRESENTED 


Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses. 
Association  of  Headmasters. 
Association    of    University  Women 

Teachers. 
Central  Library  for  Students. 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland. 
Headmasters'  Conference. 
Incorporated     Society    of  Assistant 

Masters  of  Secondary  Schools. 
Library  Association. 
Library  Assistants'  Association. 
National  HomeJieading  Union. 


National  Union  of  Teachers. 
Scottish  Library  Association. 
Scottish  Women's  Rural  Institutes. 
Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Teachers'  Registration  Council. 

Village  Clubs  Association. 

Women's   Rural  Institutes  (England 

and  Wales). 
Workers'  Educational  Association. 
Y.M.C.A. 
Y.W.C.A. 
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(7.— VISITORS  OTHER  THAN  THOSE  ON  LISTS  A  AND  B 
INCLUDING  BOROUGH  LIBRARIANS. 

Alderman  Abbott,  J. P.,  President  Elect,  Library  Association. 

Dr  E.  A.  Baker,  Director,  School  of  Librarianship,  University  of  London. 

Mr  W.  C.  Berwick-Sayers,  Librarian,  Croydon  Public  Library. 

Mr  W.  A.  Briscoe,  Librarian,  Nottingham  Public  Library. 

Mr  R.  W.  Brown,  Librarian,  Northampton  Public  Library. 

Mr  W.  E.  Doubleday,  Librarian,  Hampstead  Public  Library. 

Mr  H.  Farr,  Librarian,  Cardiff  Public  Library. 

Miss  Marion  Frost,  Librarian,  Worthing  Public  Library. 

Mr  Stanley  Jast,  Chief  Librarian,  Manchester. 

Mr  Herbert  Jones,  Librarian,  Kensington  Public  Library. 

Miss  G.  M.  Hyde  Morgan,  London. 

Mr  H.  P.  Marshall,  Librarian,  Smethwick. 

Mr  Henry  Ogle,  Librarian,  Ipswich  Public  Library. 

Mr  Pelton,  Chairman,  Croydon  Public  Library  Committee. 

Mr  A.  Cecil  Piper,  Librarian,  Winchester. 

Mr  J.  Henry  Quinn,  Librarian,  Chelsea  Public  Library. 

Mr  G.  A.  Stephen,  Librarian,  Norwich  Public  Library. 

Mr  Lennox  Robinson,  Secretary,  Carnegie  U.  K.  Trust  Irish  Library  Advisory 
Committee. 

Mr  H.  Tapley-Soper,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Exeter. 

Mr  W.  F.  Woolston,  President,  North  Eastern  Branch  Library  Association. 

Dr  J.  W.  Mackail,  National  Home-Reading  Union. 

Sir  Israel  Gollancz,  Y.M.C.A. 

Mr  H.  J.  Willink,  Berkshire. 
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APPENDIX  D 


SCHEDULE  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  RURAL  LIBRARIES 


The  following  schedule  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  in  tabular  form  the  various 
headings  under  which  useful  information  can  be  collected.  It  contains  slight 
modifications  as  compared  with  the  document  provisionally  approved  by  the  Con- 
ference, certain  phrases  having  been  found  to  evoke  misleading  replies.  It  is 
requested  that  County  Librarians  will  report  on  the  above  lines  for  the  year 
ending  December  1921  (or  other  oflicial  year),  but  it  is  fully  realised  that  few,  if 
any,  will  be  able  to  make  a  complete  return.  The  Trustees  have  no  desire  to 
multiply  complex  records,  and  they  will  be  abundantly  satisfied  if  Authorities  will 
cause  to  be  filled  in  those  facts  and  figures  only  which  they  propose  to  collect  in 
any  case  for  their  own  information. 

A.  General  Statistics. 

1.  (a)  Total  population  *  of  County  (excluding  Towns,  Districts,  and 

Parishes  provided  with  rate-supported  Libraries  prior  to  estab- 
lishment of  Rural  Scheme)     .  .  .  .   

(6)  Total  population  *  of  area  to  lie  ultimately  served  by  Rural 

Scheme  (if  not  identical  with  above  area)      .  .  .   

(c)  Total  population*  of  area  actually  served  during  year  ended 

31st  March  last         .  .  .  .  .   

(d)  Number  of  Scholars  in  average  attendance  at  Elementary 

Schools  in  area  (c)  above        .  .  .  .   

(e)  Do.  at  Secondary  Schools — do.  .  .  .  .   

*  i.e.  not  school  population,  but  total  population  (adult  as  well 

as  juvenile)  as  per  last  census  or  subsequent  estimate. 

2.  Total  cost  of  maintenance  for  year  ending    £  

equivalent  to  rate  of   per  £  over  area  (a)  served  or  (b)  to 

be  ultimately  served.     (Delete  which  is  inapplicable.)  (For 
details  see  below  "Maintenance,"  para.  D.) 

3.  Cost  per  head  of  total  population  of  area  served      .  .   


5.  Volumes  in  stock  per  head  of  population  served 

6.  Total  number  of  readers  served  during  the  year 

7.  Central  Book  Store — Nature  of   


Area  in  square  feet  . 
Length  of  shelving  in  feet 

Number  of  books  found  to  be  necessary  as  per- 
manent pool  ..... 


4. 
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B.  Stock  and  Issue  of  Books. 

1.  Total  of  complete  separate  works  in  book  form  in  stock- 
(a)  At  beginning  of  year  .... 

Deduct  Gross  withdrawals  during  year 

Less  number  of  works  replaced  as  worn  out    .  . 


Add  Additions  during  year 


(6)  At  end  of  year 

*  As  the  Trustees  wish  to  know  to  what  extent  their  grant  for 
the  purchase  of  Books  meets  the  necessary  outlay  please  state  what 
number  of  the  above  additions  have  been  met  from  the  Trust  grant 
and  what  number  (if  any)  from  Kate  levy  or  other  local  sources. 


2.  Number  of  works  borrowed — 

(a)  From  Central  Library  for  Students  .  .  .   

(6)  From  Local  Borough  Libraries         .  .  .   

(c)  From  other  sources     .  .  .  .  .   

3.  Number  of  works  (if  any)  in  stationary  libraries  (  Trust  grant  .   

purchased  from  I  Other  sources   

4.  Stock  of  Books  and  Issues  for  the  year  by  Subjects.    (If  details  under 

Headings  below  are  not  available,  please  give  such  records  as  have  been 
kept.)   


(a)  General  Works,  i.e.  bibliography,  encyclopedias, 

and  other  works  of  reference,  etc. 
( b  )  Philosophy  ........ 

(c)  Religion  ........ 

(d)  Sociology     .  ... 

(  e )  Philology  and  Language  (including  dictionaries)  . 
(/)  Natural  Science  .  

(g)  Useful  Arts  (i.e.  industrial  works,  etc.) 

(h)  Fine  Arts  ........ 

(i)  Literature  (including  standard  novelists  whose 

works  have  reached  a  definitive  edition  if  not 
included  under  (I)  below)  ..... 

( j)  History,  Geography,  and  Travel  .... 

(k)  Biography  

(I)  Fiction  (including  standard  works  if  not  included 
under  (i)  above)  


Adult. 

Juvenile.! 

Stock. 

Issues. '•i 

Stock. 

Issues.  2 

Please  state  whether  standard  works  have  been  included  under  "i"  or  under  "t." 

1  I.e.  children  under  elementary  school  leaving  age. 

2  I.e.  issues  from  schools,  institutes,  etc.,  to  the  actual  readers  :  not  the  number  of  books  sent  out 
from  the  County  Book  Store  to  the  Village  distributing  centres.  If  a  Juvenile  book  is  issued  to  an 
Adult  it  will  still  be  shown  as  an  issue  under  col.  4,  and  vice  versa  for  Adult  books. 
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C.  Income 

Received  during  year  ending    192 

(a)  From  County  Rate  

(b)  From  other  sources — 

I  i 

(1)  Trust  Grant  

(2)  


Total  . 

D.  Expenditure. 


From  Trust  Giant. 

From  County  Rate. 

(a)  Capital   outlays  during  year  ending 

(1)  Books1   

(2)  Binding  of  new  books  .... 

(3)  Boxes  

(4)  Shelving  ...... 

(5)  Accessories  (Card-Cabinets,  etc. J  . 

(6)  Printing  of  original  Catalogue  (if  any)  . 

(7)  Other  items  (giving  details)  . 

Total  . 

(/>)  Maintenance  expenditure  during  year  ending  

  192  on  ... 

(1)  Salary  of  Librarian  ........ 

(2)  Salary  of  Assistants  (state  number)  

(3)  Rent  and  upkeep  (if  any)  of  Book  Store  .... 

(4)  Heating,  Lighting,  and  Cleaning  (including  wages)  . 

(5)  Rates  and  Taxes  ... 

(6)  Transport  of  Boxes  

(7)  Purchase  of  additional  Books  1  

(8)  Replacement  of  Books  worn  out  or  for  other  reasons  with- 

drawn .......... 

(9)  Re-binding  and  repairing  of  Books  

(10)  Periodicals  

(11)  Repair  of  Boxes  ......... 

(12)  Printing,  Stationery,  etc.  ....... 

(13)  Printing  of  Supplements  to  original  Catalogue  . 

(14)  Travelling  expenses  of  Librarian  (state  whether  by  train, 

cycle,  motor-car,  etc.,  and  whether  Authority  runs  or 
hires  vehicles)  

(15)  Other  items  (giving  details)  

Total  . 


1  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  Trustees  regard  all  purchases  of  Books  during  the  first  five  years 
of  a  scheme  as  Capital  Expenditure.  In  subsequent  years  there  may  be  large  purchases  to  meet 
extensions  of  a  scheme  which  will  properly  fall  under  Capital  Expenditure,  but  the  heading  (7)  under 
maintenance  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  normal  annual  additions  apart  from  any  exceptional 
development. 
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E.  Transport. 

(a)  Number  of  boxes  in  possession ...... 

(6)  Average  number  of  complete  double  journeys  (out  and  in)  per  Bo> 
during  year  ........ 

(c)  Average  number  of  Books  in  Box        .  .  .          .  . 

(d)  Average  cost  of  complete  Box  journey  (out  and  in) 

(«)  State  whether  Transport  is  by  Horse,  Motor,  or  Rail  . 


F.  Constitution  of  Committee  responsible  to  Education  Committee  (or 
Authority)  for  administration  of  County  Scheme. 

Elected  members  .  .   

Co-opted  members  .   


G.  Wear  and  Tear  :  attempts  to  minimise  by  use  of  Damp-proof  Book  Covers, 
etc. 


H.  Arrangements  for  Making  Books  known  to  Public,  e.g.,  Lectures, 
Local  Committees,  etc. 


/.  Practical  Co-operation  with,  and  Distribution  through,  Village 
Institutes  and  Clubs. 


/.  Any  Attempts  to  Effect  Mutual  Co-operation  with  small  Borough 
Libraries  and  Special  Book  Collections  in  Technical  and  other 
Educational  Institutions. 
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K.  General  Remarks  on  Supplies  from  Central  LIBRARY. 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the 


Date,    192 
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